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How  The  Hottest  Technology  Can 
Solve  Your  Most  Burning  Issues. 

Time,  people  and  productivity. 
The  better  you  can  handle  these  hot  topics 
the  less  likely  you  are  to  get  burned.  Thanks  to 
breakthrough  Open  Client/Server  products  from  Digital, 
you  now  have  the  power  to  react  smarter  and  faster. 
Consider  LinkWorksT  our  new  workgroup  software. 
A  technological  tour  de  force  that  can  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  many  times  over  for  administrative  functions. 
Need  to  match  all  of  your  people  with  all  the  data 
they  need?  Now  with  ACCESSWORKS™you  can 
do  it  with  a  simple  command.  So  data  that’s  anywhere 
can  be  data  that’s  everywhere.  Making  the  most  out  of 
technology  you  already  have,  Add  in  PATHWORKS™  and 
even  seemingly  incompatible  networks  will  work  together. 
All  seamlessly,  totally  integrated.  And  when  it’s  running  on 
Alpha  AXP™—  the  fastest  microprocessor  on  the  planet  — 
you  can  manage  everything  at  blazing  speed. 
Matchless  technology  from  Digital.  So  easy  to  use, 
so  easy  to  own.  Today.  To  find  out  how  Open  Client/Server 
can  take  some  of  the  heat  off  your  business, 

talk  to  the  people  at  Digital. 


New  PATHWORKS™ 
ManageWORKS™ 
software  will  manage 
previously  incompatible 
networks  with  one 
simple,  single  set 
of  commands. 
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Remind  You  Of  Your  Warehouse  Management  System? 


Trade  Up  To  The  Ultimate  Warehouse 
Management  Software  For  The  AS/400. 


RADIO 

FREQUENCY 


Meet  the  new  Boss. 

New  CA-Warehouse  Boss.’-'  The  software  that  can  im¬ 
prove  your  bottom  line. 

It's  the  only  totally  integrated  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  software  that  enables  everything  you’ve  got  to  work 
together  -  Scanners,  RF,  Conveyors,  Pick-To-Lights,  etc. 

The  Boss  is  the  “central  nerve  center"  that  tracks  every 
detail  from  arrival  through  departure.  It  assures  complete  inventory  accuracy  warehouse  into  a  real  performer. 


MTRL  HANDLING 
EQl'PMENT 


CA  Warehouse  Boss  acts  as  a  “central  nerve  center. " 


through  cycle  counting  or  physical  inventory. 

And  advanced  pick  planning,  such  as  batch 
wave  or  order  pick,  optimizes  your  labor  usage,  _ 

So  customers  get  the  right  orders.  Every  time.  1"  mi 

The  Boss  is  built  using  an  advanced  architecture  so  it 
can  grow  with  you  without  costly  custom  programming. 

Call  1-800  CALL  CAI 
Ext.  150  for  more  information 
and  a  free  Demo  Disk  of  the 
software  that  can  turn  your  /ASSOCIATES 


(Computer 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

New  CA-Warehouse  Boss 
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The  Paperless  Office  Revisited 

Electronic  document  imaging  is  supporting  a  renewed  push  in 
many  companies  to  do  away  with  paper.  But  today,  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  less  on  cutting  costs 
and  more  on  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

By  David  H.  Freedman 


ESPRIT  Awards  application 
follows  Page  16 


Into  Africa 

As  Synetics  Corp.  battles  it  out  with  a  French  competitor  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  West  Africa’s  port  managers,  the  les¬ 
son  becomes  clear:  Americans  doing  business  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  have  much  to  learn.  By  Thomas  Kiely 
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Down  to  Earth 


THE  CIO  ROLE 


INSIGHTS:  A  HOLISTIC  VIEW 


Advanced-technology  groups  used  to  keep  their  heads  very 
high  in  the  clouds  and  their  operational  profiles  very  low  to 
the  ground.  These  days,  however,  they’re  no  longer  merely 
big  thinkers  scoping  blue-sky  IT  directions  for  the  long-term 
future.  Instead,  increasing  pressure  is  being  applied  upon 
ever-more-visible  ATGs  to  deliver  strategic  technology 
today.  By  Megan  Santosus 
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picture  22 


COLUMNS 


CIOs  are  in  a  unique  position  to  advance  their 
companies’  continuous-improvement  efforts, 
if  they  can  only  stop  defending  their  own 
turf.  By  Thomas  J.  Barker  and  Michael  E.  Raynor 
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W hen  it  comes  to  implementing 


client/server  computing,  you  probably 


know  where  you  want  to  be.  W hat  you 


may  not  know  is  the  best  way  to  get 


there.  Allow  us  to  offer  a  solution.  The 


Powersoft  Enterprise  Series.  Devised 


start  to  provide  the  ideal  tool  for  each 


level  of  the  organization,  the  Enterprise 


Series  is  the  only  family  of  integrated 


client/server  development  tools  that 


empowers  all  your  users  to  develop  appli¬ 


cations,  to  share  them  in  whole  or  in  part 


and  to  save  time  and  eliminate  redundancy 


by  building  on  each  other’s  efforts. 


For  IS  developers  there’s  the  award¬ 


winning  PowerBuilder™  Enterprise, 


robust  enough  for  enterprise-wide  appli¬ 


cations.  For  desktop  developers  there’s 


the  highly  affordable  PowerBuilder 


Desktop.  For  savvy  end  users  there’s 


PowerMaker™  And  for  access  to 


data  made  easy,  there’s  Power  Viewer.™ 


All  four  products  are  intuitive, 
object  oriented  and  Windows®-based.  But 


behind  each  is  the  power  of  our  common 


object  technology,  a  sophisticated. 


industrial-strength  programming  tech¬ 


nology.  Robust  enough  for  teams  of 


professional  developers  to  build  large- 


scale  mission  critical  applications  quickly 


and  efficiently.  And  sophisticated  enough 


to  appear  simple.  So  that  end  users  can 


Powersoft  Corporation,  70  Blanchard  Road,  Burlington,  MA  01803 
Powersoft  Europe  Ltd.,  Thames  House,  1  Bell  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  SL6  1BU,  United  Kingdom 
All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


build  or  adapt  their  own  applications. 


Environment),  already  endorsed  by 


Right  out  of  the  box  our 
Enterprise  Series  gives 
you  more  functionality  than  any  other 


more  than  eighty  partners.  Which  means 


client/server  development  environment. 


You  get  tightly  integrated  support  your  existing  systems  are  supported  and 

for  multiple  databases  and  centralized  you’re  forever  free  to  select  the  tools 

application  management,  not  to  mention  and  technologies  best  for  your  business. 


comprehensive  reporting  and  end-user 


Over  20,000  developers  are  now 


support.  There’s  the  impressive  power  of  creating  client/server  applications  using 

our  WATCOM™  SQL  32-bit  relational  Powersoft  products  and  services.  Making 


database  engine. 


us  one  of  the  fastest  growing  companies 


p»U 


in  the  business. 


And  to  assure 


consistency  across  all 


To  find  out  if  we’re  right  for  you. 


just  call  us  at  1-800-395-3525. 


After  all,  why  merely  keep  your  head 


of  your  systems,  there’s  our  CODE  initia-  above  water  when  you  can  be  standing  on 


tive  (Client/server  Open  Development  solid  ground. 


Powersoft 

Building  on  the  power  of  people. 


WHEN  YOU  GO 
HEAD-TO-HEAD 
WITH  A  COMPETITOR, 
WHOSE  SIDE  ARE 
THE  FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  ON? 


Comdisco  keeps  you 
on  the  leading  edge 
with  competitive 
solutions  for 
reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company’s  competitive  edge  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  technology. 
And  the  more  dependent  you  are,  the 
more  you  need  to  build  an  advantage  by 
reducing  both  skyrocketing  technology 
costs  and  increasing  risk  from  accident  or 
disaster.  With  comprehensive  technology 
leasing,  refurbishing,  remarketing,  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  and  professional  services, 
Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year  of  help¬ 
ing  Fortune  1000  companies  secure  their 


competitive  edge. 


FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  8  00  -  3  2  1  -  1  1  1  1,  EXT.5  2  56. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK 


SALES-FORCE  AUTOMATION 


Orchestrating 

outreach 

26 
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FIRST  PERSON:  STEP  BY  STEP 

Big  projects  require  lots  of  executive  commitment,  coordina¬ 
tion  between  business  and  IS,  and  buy-in  from  users.  Kodak’s 
Office  Imaging  division  pulled  off  a  massive  sales-automation 
project  by  taking  a  methodical  approach  and  keeping  users’ 
needs  up  front. 

By  Peter  Sparzo 


PERSONAL  COMMUNICATORS  64 


FRONTLINE:  THE  PROMISE  OF  PDAs 

Now  that  real  PDA  products  are  hitting  the  marketplace,  it’s 
time  to  take  another  look  at  what  the  future  might  bring. 

By  Portia  Isaacson 
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■  College  marketing 

■  Home  software  sales 

■  Online  tax  collector 
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■  Charitable  ATMs 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART:  NEURAL  NET  GAINS 

From  multinational  corporations  to  off-track  betting  parlors, 
neural  networks  are  alive  and  thinking. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 


ELECTRONIC  WORKFLOW  80 


WORKING  SMART:  A  TEXAS  LOAN  STAR 


Texas  Commerce  Bancshares  transformed  its  poky  loan- 
approval  process  into  an  industry  model. 

By  Anne  Stuart 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


For  many  years,  international  issues  were  on 
the  back  burner  in  the  minds  of  information  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Today,  global  competition  is  turning  up 
the  heat  on  corporate  agendas  and  fueling  im¬ 
portant  decisions  on  how  IT  can  aid  in  interna¬ 
tional  expansion. 

Corroborating  this  view,  in  its  1993  annual 
survey  of  critical  issues  for  CIOs,  Deloitte  & 
Touche’s  Information  Technology  Consulting 
Group  saw  a  hefty  concern  for  integrating  inter¬ 
national  operations  within  the  corporate  infra¬ 
structure,  the  first  time  this  response  appeared 
on  its  survey.  (Watch  for  a  report  on  this  survey 
in  your  next  issue  of  CIO.) 

This  issue  of  CIO  includes  an  intriguing  if  ex¬ 
treme  example  of  global  trade.  The  conclusion  of  our  two-part  story 
on  how  U.S. -based  systems  integrator  Synetics  Corp.  created  a  port 
system  for  the  West  African  nation  of  Gabon  highlights  the  impor¬ 
tance  IT  plays  in  less-developed  nations  and  reports  how  European 
and  American  competitors  view  the  international  market.  Of  late, 
Gabon  has  been  saddled  with  political  unrest  (a  photographer  em¬ 
ployed  by  CIO  had  to  be  escorted  by  military  police  while  on  assign¬ 
ment  there),  but  that’s  not  stopping  technological  progress.  Gabon’s 
evolving  port  system  is  based  on  client/server  technology,  and  there 
is  talk  of  using  Lotus  Notes.  Please  see  “Into  Africa,”  beginning  on 
Page  32. 

Adding  to  this  worldwide  mandate,  Bobby  Martin,  formerly  CIO  at 
Wal-Mart,  who  now  heads  up  Wal-Mart  International,  has  noted  that 
organizations  in  emerging  markets  are  looking  for  help  from  compa¬ 
nies  with  a  wide  range  of  business  expertise,  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy  plays  a  tremendous  role  in  providing  that  expertise.  At  the  same 
time,  companies  in  developed  countries  are  increasingly  operating  in 
saturated  marketplaces  and  need  to  find  new  outlets  for  their  firms. 

In  recent  conversations  with  CIO,  several  European  information 
executives  whose  companies  compete  globally  emphasized  the  need 
for  companies  to  develop  a  trading  perspective  that  considers  both 
pan-European  and  worldwide  issues. 

Today,  companies  are  concerned  with  creating  an  international 
competitive  atmosphere  that  allows  their  lines  of  business  to  have  lo¬ 
cal  autonomy  without  having  to  reinvent  the  information-manage¬ 
ment  platform  at  each  location.  In  short,  creating  a  worldwide  IT  in¬ 
frastructure  is  bound  to  be  a  hot  topic  on  many  CIOs’  agendas  in  the 
next  few  years. 

As  a  thought  leader  in  the  IT  forum,  CIO  will  be  reporting  on  how 
companies  are  managing  global  competition. 
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Introducing 
FOCUS  Reporter 
For  Windows  ” 

□  Send  me  information  about  the 
New  FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows. 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  DEMO  DISKETTE. 


□  Send  me  information  about  FOCUS  for  Reporting 
in  these  environments: 


□  DOS 

□  OS/s 

□  UNIX 

□  AS/400 

□  Digital  VAX/VMS 

□  I  can't  wait.  Please  call  me. 

□  My  company  uses  these  databases: 


□  Digital  Alpha 

□  Hewlett-Packard 

□  Tandem 

□  IBM  MVS,  VM/CMS 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


I'm  planning  to  purchase  a  reporting  tool  in: 

□  1-3  mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 

All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc 


Information 

Builders 


Call  800-969-INFO 

CI041594 


There's  one  client/server  4GL  that 
thousands  of  successful  companies 
rely  on  to  produce  the  quality, 
in-depth,  reports  needed  to  maintain 
their  competitive  edge. 

It's  called  FOCUS  from  Information 
Builders,  and  nothing  else  comes  close 
to  its  reliability  and  efficiency  for 
reporting  and  decision  support. 

FOCUS  CAN  DO  WHAT  OTHERS  CANT 

There's  no  data  that  FOCUS  cannot 
access  and  validate,  irrespective  of  the 
database  or  file  structure  the  data 
resides  in.  Because  even  if  your  manu¬ 
facturing  data  resides  in  a  VAX  Rdb 
file,  your  financials  are  in  a  mainframe 
DB2  file,  and  your  sales  figures  are  in  a 
SQL  Server  file  sitting  on  a  LAN  -  it's  all 
the  same  to  FOCUS  -  which  means 
you'll  always  have  up  to  the  minute 
comparisons  of  production, 
profitability,  and  sales  in  a 
report  format  that 
immediately  identifies 
critical  trends  and 
pinpoints  potential 
problems. 

POWERFUL  REPORTS, 

POWERFUL  RESULTS 

FOCUS  can  generate 
robust  reports  from  any 
application,  because  its  ■  «  v  '  ‘ 
powerful  underlying  V 

language  can  accomplish 
complex  formats  and 


parametized  or  SQL-based  reporting 
tools.  This  means  that  whoever  works 
on  a  report,  in  no  matter  what 
department,  the  common  language 
structure  guarantees  the  uniformity  of 
the  result.  And  FOCUS  promises  100% 
accuracy  because  of  its  unmatched 
ability  to  ensure  the  logical  consistency 
of  the  data  in  your  reports. 


FOCUS  Reporter 


♦xA'NN  It 


800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  41 6-364-2760 


As  a  result  of  an  unprecedented 
development  effort,  Information 
Builders  is  proud  to  introduce  FOCUS 
Reporter  for  Windows.  We  give  you  an 
intuitive  object-oriented  Report 
Painter,  full  3D  graphics  and  a  fool 
proof  "Report  Assist"  mode  that 
makes  it  easy  for  novice  users  to  create 
meaningful  reports.  You  also  get  a  full 
featured  GUI  forms  painter  that 
makes  it  easy  to  quickly  build  and 
deploy  finished  reporting  applications 
for  standardization  in  any  operating 
department. 

Is  it  any  wonder  FOCUS  has 
become  the  acknowledged  standard 
for  enterprise  wide,  mission  critical 
reporting  for  these  companies? 

CALL  FOR  FREE  DEMO  DISKETTE 

To  learn  more  about  FOCUS  and 
FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows,  call 
for  a  free  demo  diskette,  or  register 
to  attend  a  free  seminar  in  your 
area.  Toll  free  800-969-INFO. 


Information 

Builders 


m focus  and  =  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1 250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  1 0001 .  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


The  role  of  advanced-technology  groups 
(ATGs)  is  changing  dramatically  from  that  of 
IT  “think  tank”  to  business-savvy  change 
agent  (see  story  on  Page  54).  This  shift  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fueled  by  three  key  business 
trends:  increasing  competitive  pressures, 
the  dizzying  pace  of  technology  change  and 
top  management’s  mandate  that  technology 
be  deployed  for  business  value. 

As  more  chief  information  officers  replace 
“ivory  tower”  R&D  groups  with  action-ori¬ 
ented  ATGs,  project  prototypes  based  on 
myriad  advanced  technologies  are  sprouting 
up  with  increasing  rapidity.  Successful  new- 
age  ATGs  are  aligning  themselves  with  in¬ 
ternal  customers  to  understand  business  requirements.  They  also 
know  that  to  prove  their  value,  they  must  continually  demonstrate 
both  technical  know-how  and  business  acumen. 

Given  the  ATG’s  significant  influence  on  technology  choices,  IT 
vendors  need  to  understand  the  specific  responsibilities  of  this  group 
within  their  client  and  prospect  companies.  What  business  challenges 
are  they  grappling  with?  What  types  of  products  fall  under  the  “ad¬ 
vanced  technologies”  umbrella?  What  is  the  process  for  assessing 
and  selecting  new  technologies  for  project  prototypes? 

By  knowing  the  answers  to  these  and  other  key  questions  related 
to  advanced-technology  deployment,  and  by  making  the  ATG — and 
the  CIO — a  critical  marketing  target,  IT  vendors  can  shorten  the 
sales  cycle  for  their  products  and  services,  particularly  products  that 
may  be  perceived  by  these  decision  makers  as  “brave  new  world” 
rather  than  “ready  for  deployment.” 


P.S.  Please  mark  your  calendar  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  “IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization,”  to  be 
held  Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  For  more  information, 
call  us  toll  free  at  800  366-0246. 
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Time  Is  Money 

Many  companies  are  exploring 
new  ways  to  use  time  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  weapon.  But  the  top  fin¬ 
ishers  in  the  race  to  market  don’t 
just  run  faster;  they  run  better — 
while  remaining  poised  to  switch 
directions  and  take  on  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  IT,  the  challenge  is 
developing  systems  that  help 
make  contenders  not  only  swift 
but  flexible. 


Patents  Pending 

Software  vendors  have  thrown  a 
lot  of  angry  criticism  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade¬ 
mark  Office  for  failing  to  protect 
their  investments.  Despite  all  the 
ruckus  from  vendors,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  attention  has  been  paid  to  how 
patents  affect  the  companies  for 
which  IS  is  a  critical  operational 
tool.  But  make  no  mistake:  If  your 
company  buys,  develops  or  uses 
software,  the  patent  system  can 
touch  you  in  significant  ways. 


Sales  Pitch 

I  n  this  day  of  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion  and  fleeting  customer  loyalty, 
a  traditional  approach  to  sales  au¬ 
tomation  may  not  be  enough. 
Some  say  the  same  reengineering 
concepts  used  for  manufacturing 
must  be  applied  to  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  in  order  to  create  a  sustain¬ 
able  competitive  advantage.  The 
idea  is  to  harness  technology  to 
create  processes  that  put  the  cus¬ 
tomer — not  the  sales  rep — first. 
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Dear  Mr.  President: 


According  to 


the  Gartner  Group,  “Over  half  of  all  client/server  projects 
fail,  and  90%  of  them  because  the  right  systems  manage¬ 
ment  structure  was  not  in  place.”  Send  your  CIO  to  one  of 
our  free  seminars  and  spare  yourself ...  the  blues. 


Talk 

about  a 
clear  and 
present  danger!  It’s 
taken  a  generation  to 
develop  reliable  main¬ 
frame  systems  man¬ 
agement  technology. 

And  now  everybody 
wants  you  to  massively 
downsize  and  distribute 
client/  server  systems 
world-wide. 

Sir,  we  can  help  you.  Were 
4th  Dimension  Software,  the 
emerging  leader  in  enterprise 
operations  automation.  In  1993, 
we  delivered  the  first  elements  of 
our  new  Enterprise  Control 
Architecture!"  The  Enterprise 
ControlStation IM  and 
MultiPlatform  CONTROL-M® 
allow  you  to  schedule  jobs  and 
tasks  on  any  number  of 
MVS,  VAX/VMS, 

UNIX  and  AS/400 
systems  —  from  a 
single  RS/6000  or 
SPARCstation.  But 
that’s  only  the  beginning. 

We’ll  soon  add  up  to  40  plat¬ 
forms  and  six  additional  disci¬ 


plines  that  will  allow  a  single  person  to  control  all  aspects 
of  enterprise  operations  from  a  single  graphical  worksta¬ 
tion  —  all  without  specific  training  on  the 
platforms  being  controlled. 


\ 


Please  call  today,  to  reserve 
»•  your  CIO’s  seat  for  the 
next  seminar  in  your 
area.  We’ll  show 
him  or  her  how 
to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  distributed  systems 
management  —  so  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  music  to  your  ears. 
And,  if  you’re  actually  The 
President . . .  well . . .  we’d  be 
delighted  to  bring  the  seminar 
to  you.  We’ll  even  bring  our 
instruments.  But  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  have  you-know-who 
make  that  call  today.  So 
you  won’t  be  playing 
the  blues  tomorrow. 


RSVP  by  Calling 

800-347-4694 
Ext.  2803 

(or  71 4-757-4300 

FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  US) 


4D 


4th  DIMENSION  SOFTWARE  INC. 


The  Emerging  Leader 
in  Enterprise  Operations  Automation 


HOW  TO 
DOWNSIZE 
WITHOUT 
GETTING 
THE  BLUES 
SEMINAR 

CITIES  &  DATES 


Albany,  NY . Mar  24 

Atlanta,  GA . Feb  3 

Baltimore,  MD . Mar  1 

Birmingham,  AL . Apr  7 

Boston,  MA . Feb  22 

Calgary,  AB . Mar  8 

Charlotte,  NC . Mar  30 

Cincinnati,  OH . Mar  8 

Cleveland,  OH . Mar  23 

Columbus,  OH . Mar  1 6 

Dallas,  TX . Feb  1  6 

Denver,  CO . Mar  22 

Des  Moines,  IA . Apr  28 

Detroit,  Ml . Mar  30 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL . Apr  28 

Garden  City,  NY . Mar  3 

Greenville,  SC . Mar  23 

Harrisburg,  PA . Apr  1  9 

Hartford,  CT . Apr  26 

Honolulu,  HI . Mar  22 

Houston,  TX . Mar  1 0 

Indianapolis,  IN . Apr  13 

Jacksonville,  FL . Apr  19 

Kansas  City,  MO . Apr  6 

Little  Rock,  AR . Mar  29 

London,  ONT . Apr  1 4 

Los  Angeles,  CA . Mar  31 

Memphis,  TN . Apr  27 

Milwaukee,  Wl . Apr  20 

Minneapolis,  MN . Feb  17 

Montgomery,  AL . Apr  21 

Montreal,  PQ . Mar  1 6 

Nashville,  TN . Mar  15 

New  Orleans,  LA . Feb  24 

New  York,  NY . Feb  15 

Orange  County,  CA . Apr  1  2 

Ottawa,  ON . Feb  23 

Philadelphia,  PA . Mar  10 

Phoenix,  AZ . Apr  1  2 

Pittsburgh,  PA . Mar  31 

Portland,  OR . Mar  24 

Quebec  City,  PQ . Mar  29 

Raleigh,  NC . Feb  22 

Regina,  SK . Apr  6 

Richmond,  VA . Mar  1 

Rochester,  NY . Apr  7 

Rosemont,  IL . Feb  3 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT . Mar  9 

San  Antonio,  TX . Feb  2 

San  Diego,  CA . Apr  1 3 

San  Francisco,  CA . Apr  5 

Seattle,  WA . Feb  1 7 

Somerset,  NJ . Mar  1 5 

St.  Louis,  MO . Apr  1 4 

Toronto,  ONT . Feb  16 

Tulsa,  OK . Apr  5 

Tysons  Corner,  VA . Mar  9 

Universal  City,  CA . Feb  2 

Washington,  DC . Feb  15 

White  Plains,  NY . Apr  20 


©1994  By  4th  Dimension  Software.  Control-M  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enterprise  ControlStatidn  and  Enterprise  Control  Architecture  are  trademarks  ot  4D  The  other  products  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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MARKETING 

College 

Daze 

Applying  to  colleges  is  an 
experience  few  remem¬ 
ber  fondly,  and  these 
days  it’s  no  picnic  for  the  in¬ 


stitutions,  either.  Faced  with 
declining  enrollment  and  in¬ 
creasing  competition,  some 
colleges  and  universities  are 
looking  to  IT  for  help  in  mar¬ 
keting  themselves  to  a  di¬ 
minished  pool  of  potential 
students. 

Traditionally,  high-school 
students  have  waded 
through  fat,  often  over¬ 
whelming  college  guides  in 


order  to  select  a 
school.  Frequently, 

“students  would 
just  look  at  schools 
they  were  familiar 
with,”  never  con¬ 
sidering  the  many 
other  possibilities, 
says  Michael  Con¬ 
ner,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  CollegeView,  a 
Cincinnati  firm  whose  name¬ 


sake  product  targets  this 
problem.  And  since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seniors  graduating  na¬ 
tionwide  is  down  about  11 
percent  since  1987  and  23 
percent  since  1977,  Conner 
says,  colleges  may  find  it  is 
no  longer  enough  to  rely  on 
this  cumbersome  method. 

CollegeView,  a  CD-ROM 
database  being  tested  in 
about  100  U.S.  high  schools, 
helps  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  reach  the  right  students 
directly.  The  $695  database 
provides  information  about 
1,600  four-year  institutions. 
Students  apply  their  own  cri¬ 
teria  to  customize  a  search; 
for  example,  a  senior  plan¬ 
ning  to  major  in  business 
management  and  looking  for 
a  small,  private  school  in 
Ohio  with  a  ballroom-danc¬ 
ing  club  would  be  presented 
with  a  list  of  appropriate  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Standard,  text-based  infor¬ 
mation  is  included  at  no 
charge  to  the  colleges;  they 
can  also  pay  up  to  $25,000  to 
include  multimedia  presen¬ 
tations  on  the  CD-ROM. 
Students  can  then  take  a 
video  tour  of  the  campus,  for 
example,  and  hear  faculty 
talk  about  it.  This  enhanced 
package  includes  an  E-mail 
link  so  that  students  can  re¬ 
quest  more  information  with 
the  click  of  a  button. 

For  high-school  students 
with  access  to  the  Internet, 


Cheaters  Never  Prosper 


Republicans  have  frequently  brandished 
the  epithet  “Taxachusetts”  as  a  pejora¬ 
tive  weapon  against  that  traditionally  liberal 
New  England  state.  Now  the  term  has  as¬ 
sumed  new  significance  as  Massachusetts 
turns  to  computer  technology  in  a  stepped-up 
war  against  tax  scofflaws. 

As  part  of  a  departmental 
overhaul,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Revenue  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  mainframe-based 
system  that  automates  the  ^ 
process  of  collecting 
back  taxes.  The  system 
identifies  tax 
delinquents 
by  match¬ 
ing  the  de¬ 
partment’s  liability  files 
against  a  file  of  all  people 
employed  in  the  state.  (Mas¬ 
sachusetts  employers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  a  list  of  their  employees  in 
quarterly  reports.)  The  system  then  automati¬ 
cally  generates  letters  to  individuals  and  their 
employers  requesting  payment.  If  individuals 


do  not  respond  within  30  days,  the  system  gar¬ 
nishes  the  money  owed  from  their  earnings — 
up  to  25  percent  of  their  net  wages. 

In  1993  only  about 
700  employers  received 
these  notifications  because 
the  manual  process  was  so  la¬ 
bor-intensive.  The  new  system 
was  rolled  out  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  the  department  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  targeted  20,000 
tax  delinquents  by 
the  end  of  this 
month.  Moreover, 
by  June  it  will 
have  collected  $15 
million  in  back  taxes 
thanks  to  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  the  department 
estimates. 

“With  this  system  we 
processed  810  [tax  delin¬ 
quents]  in  the  first  week  of  the  program,”  says 
Kevin  Sowyrda,  a  revenue  department 
spokesman.  “It’s  the  most  efficient,  high-tech¬ 
nology-geared  program  of  its  kind.” 
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ILLUSTRATION  ABOVE  BY  VICTORIA  KANN;  ILLUSTRATION  BELOW  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


•  TOTAL  OUTSOURCING  •  FRAME  RELAT  SERVICE  •  LAN  TO  WAN  INTEGRATION  •  PUT  EQUIPMENT  •  VOICE  PROCESSING  SVSTEMS  •  VIDEOCONFERENCING  •  COLLOCATION  SERVICES  •  DEBIT  CARD  •  ACCESS  ARRANGEMENTS  •  1+  SERVICE  • 


Hurry,  Call  WilTel.  Our 
ATM-Based  Wide  Area 
Network  Service  Is  Ready 
To  Roll. 

Looking  for  someone  blazing 
trails  to  new  technologies? 
Once  again,  it’s  WilTel  ? 

We’ve  already  deployed  a 
nationwide 
ATM  network, 
supporting 
ATM-based 
services. 

WilTel  is 
your  one-stop 


shop  for  everything  you 
need:  ATM  transmission. 
Multiple  vendor  and 
equipment  options.  End-to- 
end  maintenance  and  trouble 
handling.  Even  customized 
turnkey  solutions.  Only 
WilTel  can  mix,  match 
and  master  a  number  of 
underlying 
technologies, 
to  deliver 
cost-effective, 
top-quality 
performance, 


functionality  and  manageability. 

So  give  WilTel  a  call, 
for  custom-tailored,  coast-to- 
coast  and  international 
solutions  -  including 
comprehensive  frame  relay, 
private-line  and  switched 
services  packages.  Or  better 
yet,  let  us  put  your 
business  on  the  fast 
track  to  ATM. 

Painlessly. 

WlLlteL 

TURNS  UP  TECHNOLOGY 

1-800-364-5113 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

info@wiltel.com 


WilTel’s  nationwide  ATM  network  is 
ready  to  accommodate  applications  such 
as  remote  LAN  interconnectivity,  remote 
channel  networking,  imaging,  video- 
conferencing  and  traffic  aggregation. 


WAITING  FOR  ATM  COULD  BE 
A  PAINFULLY  SLOW  EXPERIENCE. 


•  TOTAL  OUTSOURCING  •  FRAME  RELAY  SERVICE  •  LAN-TO  WAN  INTEGRATION  •  PBX  EQUIPMENT  •  VOICE  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  •  VIDEOCONFERENCING  •  COLLOCATION  SERVICES  •  DEBIT  CARD  •  ACCESS  ARRANGEMENTS  •  1+  SERVICE  • 


©1994  WilTel 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  •  PRIVATE  LINES  •  LAN-WAN  NETWORK  CONFIGURATIONS  •  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  •  KEY  SYSTEMS  •  CUSTOM  ANALYSIS  AND  TROUBLESHOOTING  •  BROADCAST-QUALITY  TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  •  (AND WIDTH  •  ON-COMMAND  •  TRAVEL  CARD  •  800  SERVICE  •  MESSAGING 


TRENDLINES 


there  is  another  option. 

Most  major  universities 
have  implemented  cam¬ 
puswide  information  sys¬ 
tems,  which  can  offer  course 
and  library  catalogs,  campus 
photographs  and  movies 
demonstrating  faculty  re¬ 
search  online,  according  to 
Richard  Wiggins,  the  cam¬ 
puswide  information  sys¬ 
tems  coordinator  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  in  East 
Lansing.  Using  the  Internet, 
either  at  school  or  from 
home,  high-school  students 
can  access  these  systems 
and  view  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them — learning 
about  the  school  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  ability  to  navigate  the 
network  and  view  videos  or 
other  nontext  information 
depends  upon  the  student’s 
expertise  and  connection. 
Even  if  students  are  not 
equipped  to  view  such  items 
as  videos  online,  Wiggins 
says,  there  is  still  a  wealth  of 
text-based  information  out 
there. 

And  high-school  students 
aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
benefit.  The  admissions  of¬ 
fice  at  Michigan  State  has  al¬ 
so  encouraged  foreign  un¬ 
dergraduates — including 
some  from  China — to  ex¬ 
plore  the  university’s  gradu¬ 
ate  programs  via  the  Inter¬ 
net.  ■■ 


The  Most 
Dangerous  Name 

Some  product  names  say  it 
all.  The  Jaguar.  The 
PowerBook.  The  Ruffles 
potato  chip. 

Companies  devote  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  of  thought, 
time  and  money  to  finding 
the  perfect  monikers  for  their 
creations.  They — or  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies — search 
for  the  ideal  word  that  will 


etch  forev¬ 
er  in  con¬ 
sumers’ 
minds  the 
peerless 
quality  and 
irrepro- 
ducible  features  of  their  of¬ 
ferings.  So  we  were  some¬ 
what  surprised  when 
General  Motors  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  name  of  its 
mass-market  electric  car 


was  going  to  be  the  Impact. 
Short  of  Crash  and  Burn  or 
No  Survivors,  we  couldn’t 
think  of  a  less-propitious  ap¬ 
pellation  for  a  vehicle. 

Recently,  however,  an  ex¬ 
planation  presented  itself.  A 
New  York  Times  article  sug¬ 
gested  that  GM  actually 


CAREER  MOVES 

At  Levi  Strauss  North  America,  JOSEPH  K.  JOHN¬ 
SON  was  appointed  director  of  computing  and  com¬ 
munications  services.  He  will  manage  the  company’s  in¬ 
formation  services  center  and  its  move  to  Dallas  from 
San  Francisco.  Johnson  was  most  recently  employed  by 
EDS  Corp. 

Times  Mirror  recently  named  MICHAEL  LIEBHOLD 
vice  president  of  technology.  Liebhold,  previously  with 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  as  a  senior  scientist  in  media  archi¬ 
tectures  research,  will  be  responsible  for  guiding  the 
company’s  technological  strategies. 

Gage  Marketing  Group  recently  announced  that  JOHN 
UPGREN  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  and  vice  president  of  information  technology. 
Upgren  is  responsible  for  technology  strategy  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  company  on  technology  issues. 

JOHN  W.  WHITE,  president  of  Texas  Instruments’  in¬ 
formation  technology  business,  retired  recently  to  pursue 
other  interests  and  opportunities.  White  had  been  in  that 
position  since  1989.  ■■ 


hopes  the  Impact  will  flop.  If 
the  public  refuses  to  shell 
out  big  bucks  for  a  car  that 
must  be  recharged  every  100 
miles,  the  argument  goes, 
then  California  lawmakers 
may  abandon  their  require¬ 
ment  that  car  manufacturers 
produce  a  certain  percentage 
of  zero-emission  vehicles  by 
late  1997. 

Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  choice  of  Impact 
as  a  name  becomes  a  stroke 
of  sheer  genius.  GM  can  do 
itself  an  even  bigger  favor  by 
releasing  the  Impact  in  only 
one  color:  yellow.  ■■ 


On  the  Record 

In  a  recent  New  York  Times 
column,  Jim  Manzi,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  described  how 
U.S.  companies  are  adopting 
the  Japanese  concept  of 
keiretsu — the  system  of  in¬ 
tercompany  cooperation — 
and  making  it  their  own. 
Manzi  calls  the  American 
version  of  this  much-ad- 
mired  management  tech¬ 
nique  “electronic  keiretsu,” 
in  which  companies  are 
linked  by  communications 
software  and  groupware. 

“America’s  new  keiretsu 
are  not  like  the  Japanese 
version,”  Manzi  writes.  “But 
the  effect  is  the  same.  Elec¬ 
tronic  keiretsu  allow  mem¬ 
bers  to  pool  resources  and 
coordinate  efficiently — just 
as  interlocking  directorates 
and  formal  customer-suppli¬ 
er  agreements  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  keiretsu  in  Japan. 

“Ironically,  though,  no 
American  executive  ever  in¬ 
tended  to  design  an  electron¬ 
ic  keiretsu.  The  enabling 
technologies — computer 
networks,  electronic  mail, 
relational  and  document 
databases,  and  mobile  com- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


Because  There  Are  More  of  Them 

Than  There  Are 
of  You... 


Below  Target  Above  Target 

Select  region  to  view  detail 

*  Test  Markets 


HOTSPOT  H  GOBACK  ■  BOOKMARK  ■  HELP 


Financial  Analysis/Reporting 


_ _  „ 

1  file  Id 

j 

it  View  Execute  Charts  Locals  Clo 

1 

1  - 

NPV 

The 

SAS' 

System 
for  Information  Delivery 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


The  CEO  needs  visual  checks  on  all  the  factors  critical  to  the  success  of  the  business. 
The  CFO  wants  a  “small”  change  in  the  financial  reports.  The  marketing  VP  is 
anxiously  awaiting  pricing  models.  And  they’re  still  waiting  for  inventory  and  quality 
monitoring  systems  out  on  the  factory  floor.  How  can  one  IS  manager— with  so  little 
time,  so  few  resources,  and  so  many  budget  constraints  —  meet  the  diverse  needs 
of  so  many  clients?  The  answer  is  the  SAS  System  for  Information  Delivery. 


Integrated  Applications  for 
Enterprise-Wide  Productivity 

Unlike  stand-alone  solutions— which  drain  your  software  budget  and  drive  up 
training  and  support  costs— the  SAS  System  gives  you  a  cohesive,  enterprise-wide 
application  strategy.  One  that  fits  the  needs  of  the  executive  suite,  the  manufacturing 
floor,  and  everywhere  in  between.  One  that  supports  cooperative  processing  across 
hardware  platforms.  And  one  that  responds  immediately  to  new  or  shifting  applications 
demands.  Virtually  any  application  that  involves  accessing,  managing,  analyzing,  and 
presenting  data  is  available  within  the  SAS  System’s  information  delivery  environment. 


Call  Today  for  a  Free  Video  Preview  of  the 
World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System. 

See  for  yourself  why  the  SAS  System  is  the  only  software  you’ll  ever  need.  Give 
us  a  call  at  919-677-8200  for  your  free  video  preview.  Also  ask  for  details  about  the 
free  SAS  System  Executive  Briefing. .  .coming  soon  in  your  area. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Division 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1992  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA 


Data  Visualization 


See  us  at 

Interop  Booth  #1544 


Reason  for  Rejection 


Bred  was  great. 
Ginger  was  great. 

Together  they 
were  spectacular. 

The  partnership  makes  it  work ! 


Fred  Astaire  certainly  held  his  own.  But 
when  he  paired  up  with  Ginger  Rogers, 
it  was  pure  magic.  The  same  holds  true 
in  business.  When  two  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  departments  forge  alliances,  the  results 
are  often  nothing  less  than  brilliant. 

That’s  the  idea  behind  the  ESPRIT  (Excel¬ 
lence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology)  Awards  Program. 
The  ESPRIT  Awards  recognize  the  strategic 
partnership  between  IS  management  and 
business  management  as  they  apply  IT  to 
improve  business  value  and  increase  profits. 
Since  its  inception  in  1993,  this  program  has 
recognized  a  select  group  of  companies,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  using  IT  to  attain  real  business 
value  in  measurable  ways. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic  value 
and  increased  bottom-line  profits  as  a  result 
of  a  technology  investment,  we  want  to  hear 
about  it.  We  urge  you  to  participate  by  filling 
out  the  ESPRIT  Awards  application  form 
bound  in  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  entry  form 
has  been  removed,  please  call  Brooke  Burton 
at  (508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


AWARDS 


FOR  1994 

Honoring  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering 
for  Return  from 
Information  Technology 


With  ESPRIT, 

partnership 
takes  on 
a  whole  new 
meaning 

part*ner*ship  (part'nor-shipO  n  l.The 
state  of  being  a  partner;  an  association  of 
partners.  2.  A  contract  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  persons  in  which  each 
agrees  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  capital  and 
labor  for  a  business  enterprise,  and  by 
which  each  shares  in  some  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  profits  and  losses. 


-The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 


#  T~  there  is  one  word  that  defines  the  ESPRIT 
L  /  Awards  it's  “partnership ”  This  program  honors 
those  business  and  technology  executives  who 
have  joined  forces  to  plan  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  implement  it  and  quantify  its  strategic 
business  value  in  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits. 


Recognizing  Strategic 
Partnering 

CIO  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 
created  the  ESPRIT  Awards  to 
recognize  this  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
prove  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line  from 
strategic  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  By  communi¬ 
cating  the  payback  of 
your  technology  solu¬ 
tion,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  hope  to  encourage 
other  businesses  to 
follow  your  lead. 

Obtaining  Real 
Business  Value 

What  business  goals 
have  you  achieved 
with  your  technology  solution? 
Lowered  costs?  Raised  profits? 
Increased  market  share?  En¬ 
hanced  image?  The  list  is  end¬ 
less.  There  are  both  hard-dollar 
and  soft  benefits  that  come  with 
IT  investments.  If  you  and  your 
business  partner  can  provide 


tangible  facts  and  figures  about 
return  on  investment  from  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  we  urge  you 
to  participate  in  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program. 

Our  Challenge  To  You 

If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off,  we  want  to  hear  about 
it.  To  participate, 
simply  fill  out  this 
ESPRIT  Awards  ap¬ 
plication.  The  January 
15, 1995  issue  of  CIO 
will  feature  profiles  of 
companies,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  successfully 
document  how  their 
partnered  IT  invest¬ 
ments  have  increased 
business  value. 

Then  in  early  1995,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  hon¬ 
oring  these  winning  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Brooke  Burton  at 
(508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards 
Timeline 

Applications  Due: 

May  16, 1994 

Judges  Select 
Winners: 

September  1994 

Announcement  of 
Winners: 

January  1995 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Winter  1995 
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ESPRIT 


AWARDS 


Honoring  Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from  Information  Technology 
Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 


TATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

While  most  executives  are  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  information  technology  (IT),  some 
remain  unsure  of  its  actual  value  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  strategic  IT 
investments  initiated  by  a  joint  business /IS  team 
can  produce  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits,  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  are  cosponsoring  the 
second  annual  ESPRIT  Awards.  The  honorees  will  be 
public  and  private  companies,  government  agencies  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which  have  proven  that  strate¬ 
gic  IT  investments  can  have  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Winners  will  be  honored  at  an 
awards  ceremony  and  profiled  in  the 
January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine. 

CRITERIA 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
independent  judges  from  among  en¬ 
trants  who  have  sent  in  completed 
application  forms  by  May  16,  1994. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  system  fur¬ 
thers  the  organization’s  strategic 
objectives. 

•  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  provides  to 
the  organization. 

•  The  level  of  partnership  achieved  throughout  the 
course  of  the  project  by  the  business  unit  and  the  IS 
organization. 

•  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  the  achievement  of 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor. 

Telephone  interviews,  and  in  some  cases  face-to-face 
interviews,  will  be  requested  by  the  Booz-Allen  screening 
teams.  These  teams  may  elect  to  visit  the  applicants’ 


sites  in  order  to  review  in  greater  depth  the  system  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  functioning,  and  to  examine 
financial  results. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

•  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to  July  1, 
1992. 

•  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  AND 
the  business-unit  executive  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

•  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

•  Entries  must  be  complete.  Incomplete 
entries  may  be  returned  for  elaboration 
or  disqualified. 

•  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper, 
one  side  per  sheet. 

•  The  application  form  may  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

•  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will 
be  considered,  but  each  entry  must  be 
submitted  separately. 

•  Vendors,  public-relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  firms,  consultants  and  other  third  par¬ 
ties  may  NOT  apply  on  behalf  of  another 

firm.  They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system,  or  to  contact  CIO  Magazine  to 
recommend  that  an  application  form  be  sent  to  their 
client. 

•  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

•  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3 x/i  -  inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that 
are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel 
on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


DEADLINE 

May  16, 1994 

MAIL  TO 

ESPRIT  Awards 
CIO  Magazine 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9208 
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1.  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with 
the  system. 


NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY: 


CITY  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED: 


IF  A  COMPANY,  IS  IT  □  PUBUCLY  HELD?  □  PRIVATELY  HELD? 


ANNUAL  REVENUES: 


INDUSTRY: 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION: 


CITY  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT: 


A.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


B.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


2. ENTRANTS 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  ) () 

NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  I.S.  ORGANIZATION: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  )  (  ) 


3.  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and 
the  value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of 
the  technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and 
should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should 
be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The 
other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent 


C.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


D.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


4.  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 

unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

•  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

•  mission  statement; 

•  major  products  and  services; 

•  markets  served; 

•  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 

importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

•  Objectives:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives  of 
the  IT  investment. 

•  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 
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•  Furthering  Strategic  Objectives:  Describe  how  the 
technology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s 
strategic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initia¬ 
tives.  Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us 
evaluate  the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples 
might  include  a  merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a 
significant  regulatory  change. 

•  Partnership:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS 
organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 

•  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the 
importance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved 
without  IT? 

6.  TECHNICAL  PROFILE 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  system. 
Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and  products. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  containing  a 
technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it  is  no 
more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

•  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

•  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  minicom¬ 
puter/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/portable 
devices) 

•  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

•  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

•  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

7.  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION /RELEASE 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  in  connection  with  the 
ESPRIT  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials  furnished 
by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this  judging.  I 
understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  application 
or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and  judging 
process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of  publicity 
relating  to  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to 
any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such 
usage. 


I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


8.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO 
Magazine?  Yes  □  No  □ 


How  did  you  learn  about  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program: 


□  CIO  Magazine 

□  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 

□  IS  staff  member 

□  Other  publications 

□  Vendor 


□  Academician 

□  Consultant 

□  Systems  integrator 

□  PR  Agency 

□  Advertising  Agency 


□  Other  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/ Business-Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

□  Return  on  Investment  Chart 

Have  both  entrants  signed  and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ Release 

Have  you  included  on  separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on  Investment  Material 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program? 
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9.  QUANTIFYING  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Directions 

•  The  table  below  provides  a  framework  for  identifying 
costs  and  benefits.  Feel  free  to  break  down  any  line  item 
into  additional  components,  or  to  add  new  line  items  if 
necessary  Please  explain  how  the  figures  were  arrived 
at,  on  separate  sheets  if  necessary. 

•  In  quantifying  costs  and  benefits,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  quantify  strategic  and  “intangible”  benefits 
(e.g.,  competitive  positioning,  risk  management).  It 
would  be  helpful  to  attach  any  documents  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  explain  the  system’s  costs  and  benefits. 

•  You  may  also  include  your  own  return  on  investment 
calculations  and  frameworks  to  further  explain  your 
return  on  investment.  These  can  be  attached  to  your 
application  form. 


Guidelines  for  Quantifying  Return  on  Investment 

•  Provide  return  and  investment  figures  five  years  out 
from  initial  implementation.  If  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  five  years,  you  may  project  future 
investments  and  returns  based  on  historical  data. 

•  All  investments  and  expenditures  made  before  imple¬ 
mentation  should  be  included  in  year  “zero.” 

•  Distinguish  actual  costs  and  benefits  from  projected 
costs  and  benefits. 

•  To  the  extent  the  nominated  system  replaced  older 
technology,  the  system  investment  reflected  in  the 
tables  should  be  net  of  corresponding  salvage  values  and 
ongoing  costs. 

•  Return  and  investment  figures  should  be  stated  on  an 
approximated  after-tax  basis. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  below  are  meant  to  be 

illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.  All  numbers  are  subject  to 

verification. 


Investment: 

Year “0” 

19 _ -19 _ 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Technology  purchases  (e.g.,  hardware, 
software,  lease  payments,  amortization) 

System  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  systems  integration  and 
consulting  fees,  initial  training) 

Ongoing  system  maintenance  and 
enhancement  (e.g.,  updating  system, 
maintaining  and  replacing  software,  adding 
users) 

Ongoing  system  operations 

(e.g.,  ongoing  training  and  consulting, 
help  desks,  other  ongoing  support) 

Nonsystems  operational  charges 

(e.g.,  increased  labor  or  inventory,  early 
retirement  program  for  laid-off  employees) 

Total  Annual  Investment 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Investment:  $ 


Return: 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Incremental  profits  from  enhanced  revenue 

(e.g.,  new  revenue  streams,  productivity  improvements) 

Reduced  operating  costs  (e.g.,  labor,  material) 

Reduced  capital  investments  (e.g.,  capital  equipment) 

Reduced  inventory 

Indirect  cost  avoidance  (e.g.,  avoided  hiring,  fines,  fees) 

Total  Annual  Return 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Return:  $ 


Total  Return  on  Investment:  $ 

(Total  Return  minus  Total  Investment) 
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1993  ESPRIT 

Award  Winners 

AT&T  Universal  Card  Services 

Marian  Browne,  Vice  President , 
Customer  Relationships 
Leslie  Palmer,  Vice  President, 
Emerging  Technologies 

City  of  Chicago,  Bureau  of  Parking 

Judith  Rice,  City  Parking  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Parking 
Paul  Valias,  Director  of  Revenue, 
Department  of  Revenue 

Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

William  W.  Featheringill,  President  &  CEO 
Richard  Harley,  Director  of  MIS 

Los  Angeles  County, 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services 

Ray  Garcia,  Bureau  Director, 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
Lisa  Nunez,  Division  Chief 
Computer  Services  Division 

South  Florida 

Water  Management  District 

John  Lynch,  Department  Director, 
Information  Systems 

James  D.  Yager,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

SynOptics  Communications  Inc. 

John  Dick,  Chief  Information  Officer 
William  J.  Ruehle,  Vice  President  &  CFO 


To  help  you  create  and  keep 
customers,  we  begin  with  this  piece 
of  advanced  technology. 


We  couldn’t  help  you  succeed  without 
it.  It’s  the  ability  to  listen  to  you  and  your 
customers.  And  it’s  the  foundation  of  our 
pioneering  customerize5"  philosophy. 

Using  proven  methodology,  Unisys 
Services  professionals  will  work  with  you  to 
customerize  your  organization-and  enhance 
its  competitiveness-by  aligning  information 
strategy  with  your  customer  service  goals. 
Our  Information  Planning  Process  teams 
you  with  Unisys  experts  to  create  a  practical 
blueprint  for  enhancing  customer  service 
through  information. 


CUS-tom-er-ize\  kus'-ta-ma-rize'X  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE,  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


Unisys  Process  Redesign  helps 


for  real-world  multivendor  environments. 
And  Unisys  Outsourcing  frees  you  to  focus 
on  customer  service  while  we  shoulder 


responsibility  for  your  IS  operations. 

For  a  complimentary  customerize 
Services  Information  Kit,  call  us  at 


redirect  your  people,  processes  and 
information  flow  to  increase  your  respon¬ 
siveness  to  customers.  As  a  Systems 
Integration  leader,  we  design  solutions 


UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


1-800-874-8647,  ext.  19.  Hear  for  your¬ 
self  how  enhanced  customer  service 
can  make  a  strategic  difference  for 
your  business. 


©1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


CUSTOMERIZE  is  a  service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


local  and  vary  according  to  the  ATM  loca¬ 
tions.  A  customer  in  Saginaw,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  might  choose  to  make  a  donation  to 
the  East  Side  Soup  Kitchen,  while  some¬ 
one  in  Richmond  might  opt  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Lions  Club.  Currently,  20  charities 
are  participating  in  the  program,  and  oth¬ 
ers  may  be  rotated  in  later. 

Gene  Gonya,  president  of  Gleaners 
Food  Bank,  one  of  the  first  charities  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program,  calls  it  “one  of 
the  most  creative  applications  of  high- 
technology  being  used  to  support  non¬ 
profit  organizations.” 

The  program  is  modeled  after  one  of¬ 
fered  by  a  small  bank  in  Georgia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  spokeswoman  for  Michigan  Na¬ 
tional.  ■■ 


puting — were  developed  not 
to  provide  external  links  to 
other  companies  but  to  meet 
internal  corporate  needs  to 
speed  products  to  market 
and  shorten  product-cycle 
time.  Technology  has  a  way 
of  taking  unexpected 
turns.... 

“Of  course,  some  may  be 
dismayed  by  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  keiretsu.  Critics  contend 
that  Japanese  keiretsu  is  a 
closed  club  of  captive  distrib¬ 
utors  and  favored  suppliers, 
an  arrangement  that  violates 
general  antitrust  tenets  and 
helps  keep  Japan  closed  to 
imports. 

“But  critics  should  have 
fewer  such  worries  about 
the  American  variety.  Unlike 
its  Japanese  cousin,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  keiretsu  is  a  club  any¬ 
one  can  join.  Indeed,  the 
electronic  keiretsu  may  have 
the  advantages  of  the 
Japanese  version  but  none  of 
its  exclusionary  disadvan¬ 
tages.”  ■■ 


HOME  SALES 

Ding  Dong, 

Software 

Calling 

Taking  a  cue  from  Tupper- 
ware  and  Mary  Kay  Cos¬ 
metics,  a  former  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  execu¬ 
tive  has  launched  a  company 
that  sells  kids’  software  di¬ 
rectly  to  parents  in  their 
homes.  Brightldeas,  based  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  arms  em¬ 
ployees  with  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  loaded  with  top  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  These 
“consultants”  then  demon¬ 
strate  the  software  and  take 
orders  at  home  parties. 

Brightldeas  President  and 
CEO  Addie  Swartz  says  the 
company  grew  out  of  her 
friends’  requests  for  advice 
about  the  best  programs  for 
their  kids.  They  assumed 


Charity  Begins  at 
The  Bank  Machine 

There’s  nothing  like  standing  in  line 
for  15  minutes  waiting  to  use  a  bank 
machine  to  leave  a  person  suffused  with 
the  love  of  all  mankind.  Now  bank  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Michigan  can  express  those 


tender  feelings  by  donating  to  local  char¬ 
ities  through  an  automated  teller  ma¬ 
chine  (ATM). 

Michigan  National  Bank,  based  in 
Farmington  Hills,  offers  the  new  option 
on  its  network  of  300  ATMs  spread 
across  the  state.  Users  select  from  a 
list  of  four  charities  displayed  on  the 
screen  along  with  the  usual  deposit  and 
withdrawal  commands.  They 
then  make  a  donation  either  by 
,  depositing  a  check 
"  or  cash,  or  by 
transferring  funds 
from  a  Michigan  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  checking  ac¬ 
count. 

The  charities  listed  are 


cause  Swartz 
worked  in  the  software  in¬ 
dustry,  she’d  know  what  was 
available.  She  didn’t  then;  but 
after  the  birth  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  two-and-a-half  years  ago, 
she  began  wondering. 

Swartz  found  many  soft¬ 


ware  choices  but 
no  single  source 
for  buying  them. 
She  says  retail  of¬ 
ferings  were  lim¬ 
ited  because  most 
educational  soft¬ 
ware  sells  for  less 
than  $45,  and 
stores  prefer  to 
keep  more-ex¬ 
pensive  stock  on 
the  shelves.  Cata¬ 
log  selections 
were  also  spotty. 
So  using  the 
home-party  mod¬ 
el,  Swartz  found¬ 
ed  a  company  to 
market  a  range  of 
high-quality  soft¬ 
ware  for  kids  3  to  12 
years  old. 

Brightldeas  consultants 
demonstrate  the  programs 
to  groups  primarily  in  par¬ 
ents’  homes  but  also  at 
churches,  day-care  centers, 
schools  and  businesses. 
Consultants,  often  profes- 
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ILLUSTRATION  ABOVE  BY  VICTORIA  KANN;  ILLUSTRATION  BELOW  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


HP’s  performance  manage¬ 
ment  tools  show  you  the  future 
in  time  to  change  it. 

Today,  the  way  to  manage  your  systems 
can  be  crystal  clear.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  provided  by  our  performance  and 
resource  management  tools.  Giving  you 
the  kind  of  control  previously  available 
only  in  mainframe  environments. 

Our  robust  family  of  products  provides 
everything  from  top-down  enterprise 
overviews  using  HP  PerfView  to  nitty- 
gritty  system  diagnostics  with 


HP  GlancePlus. 
To  plan  and  manage 
your  resources,  we  offer  HP  PerfRX  and 
HP  Performance  Collection  Software. 

Working  together,  they  help  you  increase 
user  productivity  and  maximize  system 
utilization.  While  reducing  management 
costs.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  problems  in 
time  to  avoid  them.  Even  future  needs 
become  predictable. 

HP  has  long  played  a  prominent  role  in 
Open  Systems  management.  With  HP 
Open  View,  we  showed  the  way  to  man¬ 
age  integrated  networks.  So  it’s  no 


wonder  we’re  the  leader  in  tools  for  the 
distributed  computing  environment. 

To  see  more,  call  1-800-237-3990,  Ext. 
2825  for  our  free  video.  The  future  will 
look  much  brighter  when  you  look  at  it 
with  us.  The  performance  management 
leader  for  the  distributed  age. 
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sionals  taking  a  break  to 
raise  their  own  families,  get 
a  percentage  of  sales;  hosts 
get  free  products. 

Parents  can  choose  from 
about  45  products  with  titles 
such  as  New  Math  Blaster 
Plus,  Muppet  Learning  Keys 
and  A  Field  Trip  to  the  Rain¬ 
forest.  There’s  an  interactive 
storybook  called  Flodd,  the 
Bad  Guy  and  a  widget-build¬ 
ing  program  known  as  The 
Factory. 

Brightldeas  uses  a  chart 
created  by  a  developmental 
psychologist  to  match  partic¬ 
ular  pieces  of  software  to 
kids’  needs  and  interests  at 
different  ages.  Software 
choices  have  been  endorsed 
by  child-development  spe¬ 
cialists,  Swartz  says.  Previ¬ 
ously,  some  were  available 
only  in  school  systems.  Pro¬ 
grams  come  with  a  30-day, 
no-questions-asked,  money- 
back  guarantee. 

Business  is  booming. 
Swartz,  who  began  with  four 
consultants  in  September 
1992,  now  oversees  36 
throughout  New  England 
and  upstate  New  York.  And 
with  national  expansion 
planned,  she  hopes  Bright¬ 
ldeas  will  soon  become  a 
household  word. 

At  least  one  major  player 
is  also  trying  the  direct  ap¬ 
proach  of  reaching  out  to  po¬ 
tential  customers.  Last  year, 
Microsoft  Corp.  launched  its 
national  Family  Technology 
Night  program,  which  sends 
computer-learning  experts 
to  parent-teacher  meetings. 
Speakers  discuss  technology 
trends  in  education  and 
demonstrate  new  software 
but  don’t  sell  products. 

For  information  on  Bright¬ 
ldeas,  write  to  RO.  Box 
1034,  Concord,  MA  01742, 
or  call  508  371-9040. 

For  information  on  Family 
Technology  Night,  call  800 
203-5520.  ■■ 


Time  Based 
Competition 

Harvard  Business  School 
Management  Programs 
Boston,  1993 
Three  tapes  (90  minutes) 
$975 

Response  time.  Lead 
time.  Just  in  time. 
Real-time.  Time  is  at 
the  center  of  many  of  the 
ways  managers  gauge 
their  companies’  perfor¬ 
mance.  Yet  few  treat  it 
strategically,  as  something 
they  can  manage. 

That’s  a  mistake,  be¬ 
cause  time  is  emerging  as 
a  key  competitive  metric 
and  strategic  weapon,  ar¬ 
gue  Thomas  M.  Hout  and 
George  Stalk  Jr.,  consul¬ 
tants  with  The  Boston 
Consulting  Group  and  the 
minds  behind  Time  Based 
Competition,  an  executive 
video  from  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Publishing. 
The  video  program  makes 
the  case  that  using  time 
wisely  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  winning  and 
losing. 

In  a  world  of  rapidly 
globalizing  competition, 
fast-paced  innovation  and 
ever-shorter  product  life 
cycles,  time  is  a  lens 
through  which  companies 
can  focus  more  clearly  on 
their  organizations  and 
customers.  Focus  on  cost, 
Stalk  and  Hout  say,  and 
you  could  lose  quality.  Fo¬ 
cus  on  quality,  and  you 
may  sacrifice  cost.  Either 
way,  you  can  lose  time. 
Time,  on  the  other  hand, 
drives  both  cost  and  quali¬ 
ty.  Manage  it  strategically, 
and  you  can  achieve  all 


book  Competing  Against 
Time  (The  Free  Press, 
1990).  The  video  outlines 
many  of  the  key  concepts 
presented  in  the  book  and 
provides  examples  of  the 
way  these  concepts  were 
used  at  companies  in  the 
printing,  textile,  automo¬ 
bile  and  health-care  indus¬ 
tries.  In  Part  3  of  the 
video,  Stalk  and  Hout  dis¬ 
cuss  how  managers  can 
apply  these  ideas  to  their 
own  companies. 

While  the  video  is  a 
valuable  introduction  to 
and  advocate  for  time- 
based  competition,  more 
detailed,  action-oriented 
recommendations  are 
found  in  Competing 
Against  Time  and  in  the 
28-page  publication  that 
accompanies  the  video. 
Both  are  included  in  the 
purchase  price. 

In  the  coming  years, 
Stalk  and  Hout  say,  suc¬ 
cess  will  depend  upon  us¬ 
ing  cost,  quality  and  time 
to  compete.  Managers 
who  want  to  get  the  ball 
rolling  now  will  find  a  good 
introduction  in  Time  Based 
Competition.  WM 


three. 

When 

Stalk  and  Hout 
talk  about  time, 
they  mean  more  than 
working  faster — they  mean 
working  smarter.  They 
contend  that  most  firms’ 
processes  incorporate  a 
great  deal  of  wasted  time, 
which  generally  increases 
costs  and  hurts  quality.  By 
identifying  and  eliminating 
these  areas,  companies  can 
simultaneously  cut  costs, 
improve  quality,  simplify 
processes  and  achieve  bet¬ 
ter  responsiveness. 

Long  considered  a 
strategic  weapon  by  the 
Japanese,  time  also  blurs 
the  lines  between  func¬ 
tions  and  divisions,  and  be¬ 
tween  a  company  and  its 
customers  and  suppliers. 

In  addition,  time  cuts 
across  companies  and  in¬ 
dustries  and  is  intuitive  to 
all  managers;  cost  and 
quality  metrics  are  often 
not  so  clear.  Using  time- 
based  competition  does 
not  exclude  other  strate¬ 
gies,  Stalk  and  Hout  say; 
rather,  it  can  be  integrated 
with  others. 

Time  Based  Competition 
draws  on  the  concepts  and 
research  of  Stalk  and 
Hout,  who  also  wrote  the 
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INSIGHTS 


A  Holistic  View 


CIOs  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  advance  their 
companies’  continuous- 
improvement  efforts,  if 
they  can  only  stop 
defending  their  own  turf 

BY  THOMAS  J.  BARKER  AND 
MICHAEL  E.  RAYNOR 


Continuous  improvement  in¬ 
volves  learning  about  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  acting  on 
that  newfound  knowledge  to 
increase  the  value  provided 
to  customers:  in  short,  becoming  a 
customer-driven  business.  The  CIO 
is  arguably  one  of  the  most  underuti¬ 
lized  resources  in  any  company’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  implement  continuous-im¬ 
provement  methodologies.  Because 
information  cuts  across  all  depart¬ 
mental  lines,  and  because  IS  is  privy 
to  how  work  gets  done  everywhere 
within  an  organization,  the  CIO  can 
help  overcome  the  bane  of  any  con¬ 
tinuous-improvement  attempt:  de¬ 
partmentalism. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  structure 
inherent  in  departmentalized  organi¬ 
zations  frequently  hinders  CIOs  from 
exercising  this  leadership.  IS  execu¬ 
tives,  like  other  department  heads, 
must  pay  almost  as  much — some¬ 
times  more — attention  to  preserving 
their  own  power  base  than  to  ad¬ 
dressing  corporatewide  business  is¬ 
sues.  This  situation  is  exacerbated 
by  a  budgeting  process  that 
generally  allocates  resources 
based  on  department  size. 


Thus,  CIOs  often  find  themselves 
concentrating  on  building  up  large, 
centralized  organizations  rather  than 
exploiting  the  global  view  that  facili¬ 
tates  continuous  improvement. 

In  addition  to  these  structural  con¬ 
straints,  cultural  issues  can  impede 
the  CIO’s  ability  to  lead  continuous- 
improvement  efforts.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  shift  to  customer-fo¬ 
cused  IS  organizations  where  the 
word  “customer”  refers  to  other  de¬ 
partments  rather  than  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  In  order  to  better 
serve  these  internal  “customers,”  IS 
is  often  encouraged  to  systematically 
marginalize  the  true — that  is  exter¬ 
nal — customer.  Ironically,  this  belief 
that  IS  doesn’t  need  to  consider  the 
requirements  and  desires  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  has  robbed  it  of  the 
ability  to  integrate  the  efforts  of  oth¬ 
er  departments  whose  mission  is  to 
serve  that  consumer. 

Peter  Newson,  associate  professor 
of  management  at  the  Western  Busi¬ 
ness  School  in  London,  Ontario,  de¬ 
scribes  the  problem  this  way:  “What 
we’ve  seen  is  an  explosion  in  the  de¬ 
mands  on  MIS  without  any  meaning¬ 
ful  framework  to  prioritize  requests 
or  resolve  conflicts.  The  business 
role  of  the  CIO  has  largely  been  over¬ 
looked  in  favor  of  a  technology  focus. 
The  result  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
shopping  lists  dumped  in  the  lap  of  IT 
people,  with  the  overall  business  is¬ 
sues  relegated  to  the  back  seat.” 

The  framework  of  which  Newson 
speaks  is  provided  in  some  com¬ 
panies  by  effective  leadership 
from  the  CEO.  Under  ideal  circum¬ 
stances,  the  top  executive  will  artic¬ 
ulate  a  clear  vision  and  a  planning 
process  that  requires  managers  to 
subordinate  departmental  objectives 
to  the  greater  good.  But  where  such 
CEO  leadership  is  lacking,  the  onus 
falls  upon  the  CIO  to  see  that  IS 
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lives  up  to  the  full  potential  inherent 
in  its  position  and  capabilities.  To¬ 
ward  that  end,  CIOs  must  concen¬ 
trate  their  efforts  in  two  areas:  what 
IS  staff  can  do  differently  within 
their  own  domain,  and  how  they  can 
work  differently  with  other  parts  of 
the  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
CIOs  can  do  within  IS  is  to  reorient 
their  organizations  to  “think  through” 
to  the  external  customer.  An  internal- 
customer  focus  encourages  IS  to  view 
each  department  separately  rather 
than  to  consider  how  all  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  service  the  ultimate  consumer. 
IS  can  be  of  greater  service  to  its  in¬ 
ternal  customers  by  focusing  on  the 
value  that  each  department  con¬ 
tributes  to  that  ultimate  consumer. 

To  accomplish  this,  IS  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  genuine  business  issues 
instead  of  on  internally  generated 
information  needs.  The  idea  is  to 
work  with  other  departments  rather 
than  either  dictating  to  or  blindly 
serving  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
CIO  can  ensure  that  a  service  orien¬ 
tation  remains  firmly  entrenched, 
thus  preventing  any  further  back¬ 
lash  against  IS. 

A  more  aggressive  approach  in¬ 
volves  seeking  to  change  the 
departmental  focus  of  the  bud¬ 
geting  process  itself.  It  is  this  focus, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
that  forces  the  CIO  to  act  like  the 
head  of  a  discrete  organization  rather 
than  take  a  companywide  view  of  in¬ 
formation.  Resource  allocation  could 
be  restructured  so  that  funding  goes 
to  value-adding  IT  efforts  rather 
than  to  a  centralized  IS  organization. 
Naturally,  certain  skills  would  re¬ 
main  essential:  designing  and  main¬ 
taining  databases  and  ensuring  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  compatibility,  for 
example.  But  a  whole  department  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
tasks. 

Instead,  the  CIO  would  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  people  with  IT  exper¬ 
tise  within  the  various  departments. 
Issues  such  as  software  compatibil¬ 
ity  and  platform  and  code  selection 
would  remain  within  his  or  her 
purview,  but  such  technical  issues 
would  be  subordinated  to  concerns 
about  how  best  to  apply  information 


to  meet  ever-changing  customer 
needs.  Such  a  role  would  formalize 
the  CIO’s  position  as  a  corporate  pro¬ 
fessional  with  a  businesswide  view 
and  a  focus  on  the  external  customer. 

But  pursuing  changes  within  the  IS 
organization  is  not  enough.  Because 


ClOs  often  find  themselves 
concentrating  on  building  up 
large,  centralized 
organizations  rather  than 
exploiting  the  global  view 
that  facilitates  continuous 
improvement. 


information  is  generated,  used  and 
shared  among  all  parts  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  CIOs  must  also  consider  the 
ways  in  which  IS  professionals  deal 
with  other  departments.  The  failure 
of  most  companies  to  exploit  their  in¬ 
formation  assets  was  made  clear  in  a 
recent  study  by  Tim  Schlange  of  St. 
Gallen  University  in  Switzerland. 

Schlange  analyzed  the  quality  of 
information  systems  in  six  American 
companies,  all  considered  leaders  in 
implementing  continuous-improve¬ 
ment  systems.  According  to  his  re¬ 
port,  the  information  systems  in 
place  at  these  companies  did  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  collecting  data  at  the 
“field”  level  and  transmitting  it  up 
the  organizational  hierarchy.  But 
missing  in  every  case  was  a  formal¬ 
ized  system  for  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation  back  to  field  personnel  from 
the  executive  suite.  The  loop  wasn’t 
closed:  Information  essential  to  a 
continuous-improvement  initiative 
was  gathered  and  transmitted,  but  in 
no  case  was  it  acted  upon. 

The  mere  fact  that  information, 
gathered  at  great  expense,  is  not 
used  deserves  real  attention.  These 
six  companies  were  chosen  for  the 
study  because  they  are  considered 
among  the  best  and  most  innovative 
in  the  country.  Given  that  fact,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
many  other  organizations  have  not 
closed  the  information  loop  either. 


Schlange  also  noted  that  in  all  six 
companies,  no  significant  differences 
existed  among  the  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  transmitted  to  various  levels  of 
management.  Line  managers,  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  CEOs  all  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  information  con¬ 
cerning  quality  and  continuous 
improvement.  The  only  difference 
Schlange  observed  was  in  the  level 
of  detail  involved:  Line  managers 
got  raw  data  while  executives  got 
summaries. 

This  defies  logic.  In  every  other 
aspect  of  information  gathering,  it  is 
correctly  assumed  that  different 
management  levels  require  different 
management  information.  After  all, 
CFOs  don’t  waste  their  time  dealing 
with  invoices  for  office  supplies.  Yet 
in  the  field  of  quality  and  continuous 
improvement,  apparently  there  has 
been  no  successful  effort  to  differen¬ 
tiate  the  information  needs  of  vari¬ 
ous  management  levels. 

What  this  means  is  that  informa¬ 
tion  technology  is  being  used  as  a 
broadcasting  tool  rather  than  as  a 
meaningful  decision-support  system. 
The  information  that  executives  re¬ 
ceive  is  determined  by  data-collec- 
tion  capability  not  business  need.  It 
is  often  not  the  kind  of  information 
they  really  require.  It’s  no  wonder 
the  loop  remains  open. 

To  address  this  issue,  the  CIO  must 
take  the  lead  in  assisting  managers 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  actually  act  upon,  or  would 
act  upon  if  they  had  access  to  it.  It  is 
not  enough  to  determine  how  to  col¬ 
lect,  process  and  store  information. 
With  their  holistic  view  of  the  orga¬ 
nization,  CIOs  can  teach  departments 
what  information  they  can  use  to  im¬ 
prove  their  abilities  to  serve  the  ulti¬ 
mate  customer. 

Only  by  approaching  their  tasks 
with  an  external-customer  perspec¬ 
tive  while  maintaining  their  sensitivi¬ 
ty  to  the  needs  of  the  internal  stake¬ 
holder  can  CIOs  build  a  learning, 
customer-driven  business.  ESI 


Thomas  J.  Barker  and  Michael  E. 
Raynor  are  consultants  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  office  of  Tennessee  Associates  In¬ 
ternational  in  Mississauga,  Ontario, 
which  specializes  in  helping  organiza¬ 
tions  become  customer  focused. 
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FIRST  PERSON 


Step  by  Step 


Big  projects  require 
LOTS  of  executive  com¬ 
mitment,  coordination 
between  business  and  IS, 
and  buy-in  from  users. 
Kodak’s  Office  Imaging 
division  pulled  off  a 
massive  sales-auto- 
mation  project  by  taking 
a  methodical  approach 
and  keeping  users’  needs 
up  front. 

BY  PETER  SPARZO 


Imagine  automating  the  sales 
force  of  a  division  so  large  its 
earnings  would  place  it  in  the 
Fortune  500.  That’s  the  scope 
of  an  automation  project  that 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  Office  Imag¬ 
ing  division  recently  faced. 

Automation  systems  are  usually 
designed  at  corporate  headquarters, 
then  offered  to  the  field  in  a  “do  or 
die”  scenario.  But  such  efforts  re¬ 
quire  the  wholehearted  support  of 
both  corporate  and  field  staffs  if  they 
are  to  be  successful.  So  we  adopted  a 
different  approach. 

Before  embarking  on  the  design 
process,  we  talked  to  other  Kodak 
divisions  and  other  companies  that 
had  recently  changed  their  business 
practices  in  some  way.  We  learned 
quickly  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  devel¬ 
op  a  field-based  program  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  office.  Daily  operations  in  the 
field  are  not  the  same  as  daily  opera¬ 
tions  at  headquarters,  and  systems 
designed  without  the  input  of  the 
people  who  will  actually  use  them 
rarely  deliver  the  expected  benefits. 


Moreover,  employees  resent  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  designed  to  improve 
productivity,  for  instance,  but  actual¬ 
ly  require  more  time  and  effort  than 
previous  methods. 

We  wanted  to  launch  our  project 
in  such  a  way  that  we  would  receive 
enthusiastic  support  from  field  sales 
teams.  We  wanted  them  to  accept 
co-ownership  for  its  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  For  this  to  happen,  we  realized 
we  had  to  let  them  design  it  and  di¬ 
rect  its  implementation. 

We  began  by  bringing  a  group  of 
12  field-based  sales  reps  and  man¬ 
agers  to  our  Rochester  headquarters 
for  a  six-month  assignment.  Their 
primary  job  during  this  time  was  to 
help  develop  effective  sales  tools 
and  design  an  implementation  strat¬ 
egy  that  would  gain  total  acceptance. 

First  we  established  a  core  set  of 
principles  and  guidelines.  All  of  the 
input  provided  to  develop  these  had 
to  meet  certain  conditions: 

■  They  had  to  show  visible  benefit 
to  the  customer,  sales  teams,  field 
management  and  the  division  over¬ 
all — not  just  the  representatives  in 
the  field. 

■  They  had  to  be  implementable 
across  all  field  sales  branches. 

■  They  had  to  provide  both  a  quanti¬ 
ty  and  a  quality  focus. 

■  They  had  to  provide  both  personal 
and  professional  development. 

With  that  list  of  requirements,  we 
began  to  design  new  software  sys¬ 
tems.  When  we  reached  the  proto¬ 
type  stage  for  a  section  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  program,  we  asked  for  feedback 
from  focus  groups  of  sales  reps  and 
managers  from  different  branches, 
who  were  flown  to  headquarters  for 
several  days  of  evaluation. 

After  incorporating  this  input  for 
all  applications,  we  were  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  the  launch.  We  opted  to  start  up 
the  program  one  sales  branch  at  a 
time. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROB  SAUNDERS 


For  Client/Server 
solutions  this  powerful, 
look  to  Gupta. 

Face  it,  client/server  projects  demand  powerful  products  from  a  solid  vendor 
to  power  you  through  the  long  haul.  The  Gupta  Client/Server  System  includes 
robust  development  and  SQL  database  software  so  PCs  can  carry  their  share 
of  your  information  load. 


Scalable  solutions  from  subnotebooks  to  the  mainframe. 

Gupta  defined  client/server  with  SQLBasef  the  first  SQL  database  server  for 

PCs.  For  anything  from  network  servers  to  subnotebooks,  SQLBase  puts  true 
relational  database  power  in  anyone’s  reach.  And  for  complete  enterprise 
integration,  our  SQLNetwork™  connectivity  family  enables  your  applications  to 
access  all  your  organization's  databases,  including  DB2,™  Oracle®  and  Sybase? 


POWERFUL  PRODUCTS. 
SOLID  SOLUTIONS. 


Rower  for  team  productivity. 

Only  SQLWindows®  our  powerful  application  development  system,  combines 
genuine  object-orientation,  a  friendly  graphical  development  environment  and 
the  check-in/check-out,  version  control  and  project  management  your  entire 
development  team  needs.  And  end-users  can  participate  via  Quest?  our  easy 
client/server  tool  for  non-programmers. 

Client/Server  gets  done  with  Gupta. 

Add  responsive  technical  services  and  a  record  of  industry  firsts  and  you’ll 
see  why  serious  corporate  client/server  applications  get  done,  now,  with  Gupta. 
For  your  free  white  paper,  “Client/Server:  Getting  It  Done  With  Gupta," 
call  1 -800-876-3267  ext.  101  today. 

C  1 994  Gupta  Corporation  •  1 060  Marsh  Road,  Menlo  Park  CA  94025  •  41 5/321  -9500  •  Fax:  41 5/321  -5471  •  Quest,  SQLBase, 
SQLGateway.  SQLRouter,  SQLHost,  and  SQLTalk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  SQLWindows  is  a  licensed  registered 
trademark  and  Team  Windows,  Report  Windows  and  EditWindows  are  licensed  trademarks  exclusively  used  by  Gupta  Corporation  Gupta 
and  SQLNetwork  are  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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The  System  in  Action 


Our  new  sales-force-automation  program  equips 
Office  Imaging  representatives  with  laptop  com¬ 
puters  and  personal  printers,  drastically  chang¬ 
ing  the  way  our  field  sales  staff  inputs  and  receives 
information  from  corporate  headquarters  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The  customized  software  allows  reps  to  build  a  de¬ 
tailed  database  on  each  customer,  access  corporate 
data,  input  order  information  and  use  presentation 
and  proposal  software.  Communications  with  the 
home  office  are  expedited:  Field  sales  teams  receive 
new  pricing  plans  and  promotions  when  they  sign  on 
to  the  central  host,  and  new  directives,  goals  and  pro¬ 
motions  are  electronically  communicated  to  the  field. 

Sales  staff  upload  their  orders,  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  checked  against  inventory.  The  system  lets 
them  create  attractive  proposals  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes,  and  customer  information  can  be  pulled  from 
other  applications  with  the  software’s  windowing  ca¬ 
pability.  Responsiveness  to  customers  was  a  top  pri¬ 
ority  in  designing  and  implementing  the  system. 

-P.  Sparzo 


Support  from  corporate 
leaders  is  vital  when  imple¬ 
menting  a  major  change  in 
operations.  Employees  com¬ 
mit  to  change  only  when 
they  see  the  full-scale  com¬ 
mitment  of  their  managers 
and  know  the  program  is 
destined  to  stay.  We  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  train  man¬ 
agers  first,  so  they  could 
play  an  active  role  in  the 
new  program.  A  month  be¬ 
fore  we  planned  to  launch 
each  branch,  Reorchestra¬ 
tion  Manager  Stuart  Gross- 
man  and  I  met  with  the 
branch’s  entire  management 
staff.  We  needed  to  equip 
our  leaders  to  lead. 

After  the  managers  were 
brought  on-board,  branch- 
launch  teams — made  up  of 
the  local  district  sales  man¬ 
ager,  a  business-process 
person  from  Rochester  who 
is  intimately  familiar  with 
sales,  an  independent  pro¬ 
fessional  trainer  and  an 
IS  professional  (also  from 
the  Rochester  office)  who 
is  proficient  in  the  home¬ 
grown  software — were  as¬ 
signed  to  train  groups  of  10 
to  12  sales  reps  at  a  time. 

The  branch-launch  teams 
described  the  business- 
process  change  associated  with  each 
part  of  the  software  program,  as  well 
as  the  new  tools  we  would  be  sup¬ 
plying.  Each  team  member  delivered 
part  of  the  presentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  such  a 
great  change  in  the  way  sales 
teams  conduct  business  without 
encountering  some  resistance,  and 
we  anticipated  that  some  elements 
of  the  program  would  raise  eye¬ 
brows.  But  we  wanted  everyone  to 
be  a  part  of  the  effort  and  to  under¬ 
stand  its  importance  to  the  sales 
teams  and  the  entire  organization. 
So  we  tried  to  identify  areas  that 
might  cause  trouble.  The  following 
aspects  of  the  program  seemed  most 
likely  to  be  questioned. 

■  We  wanted  sales-team  members 


to  use  the  security  system  built  into 
the  program. 

■  We  wanted  them  to  adhere  to  font 
standards  in  all  customer  documents. 

■  We  initiated  a  set  of  known,  fixed, 
minimum  expectations  for  each  call 
in  the  sales  cycle. 

■  And  we  decided  to  record,  in  week¬ 
ly  uploads,  how  much  time  each 
employee  spends  in  each  applica¬ 
tion  so  that  future  development  ef¬ 
forts  would  be  directed  toward  ap¬ 
plications  the  field  used  most. 

To  diffuse  opposition  before  it 
arose,  we  developed  a  position  docu¬ 
ment  that  described  the  rationale  be¬ 
hind  each  of  these  elements.  Without 
exception,  sales  representatives  read 
the  document,  gained  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  long-term  value  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  offered  to  support  it. 


Training  was  conducted 
for  six  days  over  a  two- 
week  period.  A  few  months 
after  training,  the  launch 
team  met  at  the  field  office 
with  sales  reps  and  man¬ 
agers  to  discuss  operational 
issues  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  Back  at  Rochester, 
we  evaluated  the  automa¬ 
tion  tools,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
gram  implementation  and 
training,  and  applied  what 
we  learned  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  branch  installations. 

Our  planning  has  paid  off. 
Launches  have  worked  flaw¬ 
lessly,  sales  teams  heartily 
embrace  their  new  tools  and 
morale  is  high. 

Our  goal  was  to  deliver  a 
system  that  provides  im¬ 
mediate  value  to  customers, 
sales  representatives,  man¬ 
agers  and  the  organization 
as  a  whole.  This  system 
works.  Field  sales  teams 
have  a  vested  interest  in, 
and  commitment  to,  the 
success  of  the  program.  The 
system  provides  immedi¬ 
ate  rewards  to  users:  It  cal¬ 
culates  prospect/sales  ra¬ 
tios,  reduces  redundancy, 
speeds  proposal  genera¬ 
tion  (a  full-blown  proposal, 
which  used  to  take  up  to  a 
week  or  more,  can  now  be  whipped 
up  in  6  minutes),  provides  access  to 
information  on  all  accounts  and  eas¬ 
es  account  turnover  when  reps 
change  territories.  It  also  offers 
penalties  to  those  who  do  not  em¬ 
brace  it:  Eventually,  all  sales  orders 
will  be  placed  and  customer  activity 
conducted  electronically. 

One  branch  manager  presented  it 
this  way:  The  new  process  we  are 
undertaking  is  like  a  train.  You  can 
choose  to  board  it  while  it  is  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  station,  or  you  can  attempt 
to  jump  on  while  it’s  screaming  down 
the  track.  The  decision  is  yours.  BE! 


Peter  Sparzo  is  business  process  team 
leader  for  the  Office  Imaging  division 
at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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desk. 


The  new  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
changes  everything. 

Now,  from  one  uniquely  empowered  desktop, 
you  can  reach  clear  across  the  enterprise  and 
pull  in  live,  as-it-happens,  business-critical 
information.  View  and  react  to  it  in  real-time. 

In  dynamic,  multimedia  form. 

You  can  perform  multiple  functions  at  the  same 
time,  while  collaborating  with  local  or  remote 
users  throughout  your  computing  enterprise. 

That’s  the  way  business  has  to  run  today. 
Instantly  sensing  and  responding  to  fresh  data 
no  matter  where  it  is. 

And  today  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop  makes 
this  possible.  Because  now  HP  offers  affordable 
workstation  power,  with  UNIX®-based  platforms 
designed  around  our  proven,  scalable  RISC 
architecture.  Software  geared  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  An  intuitive,  familiar  graphical 
environment.  And  management  tools  that  give 
your  IT  staff  firm  control  of  the  system  from 
their  desktops. 

What’s  more,  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
provides  simple  access  to  the  rich  array  of 
Windows  and  Macintosh  applications. 

But  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop,  powered  by 
HP  9000  Series  700  workstations,  goes  way 
beyond  that.  It  also  offers  unique  tools  like 
MPower  2.0.  This  lets  people  collaborate  on 
projects  using  a  broad  range  of  media — audio, 
image,  graphics  and  video.  And  allows  equal 
access  to  the  information  in  real-time,  via  shared 
whiteboard,  fax,  mail  or  print. 


Making  the  move  to  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
is  just  as  easy.  Our  consultants  will  work  with 
you  to  plan,  integrate,  install  and  manage  your 
systems.  Evaluate  your  IS  strategy.  Develop  a 
comprehensive  IT  plan.  Even  provide  project 
management  services. 

For  more  information,  including  our  Enterprise 
Desktop  video,  call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8112. 
And  get  behind  the  desktop  that  will  make 
your  whole  company  run  better. 


Whp%  HEWLETT 
mLUM  PACKARD 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories  Inc.  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries.  Windows  is  a  U.S.  trademark  of  Microsoft  Inc. 
©1994  Hewlett-Packard  Company  WSY9323 
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STORYLINE 

A  Massachusetts  systems-inte- 
gration  firm  finds  its  African  ven¬ 
ture  beset  by  unfamiliar  business 
practices,  political  disturbances, 
economic  uncertainty  and  crucial 
cultural  differences.  As  Synetics 
Corp.  battles  it  out  with  a  French 
competitor  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  West  Africa’s  port  man¬ 
agers,  the  lesson  becomes  clear: 
Americans  doing  business  on  this 
continent  have  much  to  learn. 


As  Michael  Audige,  a  port 
specialist  with  the  World 
Bank,  watched  screens 
change  and  scroll  on  a  computer 
monitor,  Martin  Louri  watched 
Audige.  Louri,  director  general  of 
the  ports  of  Gabon,  is  usually  a 
genial  host,  but  on  this  morning 
in  late  October,  his  manner  was 
measured  and  alert.  Audige  was 
visiting  the  Port  of  Owendo,  near 
Libreville,  to  review  the  port’s 
business,  and  while  there  took 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  Louri’s 
new  computer  system.  But 
Audige  had  become  a  controver¬ 
sial  figure  in  West  Africa — in  part 
because  of  the  computer  system 
he  now  scrutinized. 

Audige  hovered  before  the 


computer  screen  while  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Synetics  Corp.,  the 
American  company  that  installed 
Louri’s  PC-based  port-manage¬ 
ment  system,  ran  through  a  quick 
demonstration.  “This  is  vessel 
tracking,”  said  the  American, 
speaking  in  French.  Mouse  in 
hand,  he  toggled  between  mod¬ 
ules  of  the  application.  “And  this 
is  equipment  and  land  tracking.” 

Louri  watched  Audige  nod;  Au- 
dige’s  expression  was  noncom¬ 
mittal. 

The  World  Bank — officially, 
the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development — 
is  a  mighty  force  in  Africa.  Since 
its  formation  in  1946,  the  bank 
has  financed  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  development  projects  in 
Africa,  including  the  construction 
of  roads,  dams  and  power-gener¬ 
ating  plants. 

The  World  Bank’s  interest  in 
ports  isn’t  trifling:  Ports  are  the 
fulcrum  of  trade  in  West  African 
nations.  In  fact,  about  90  percent 
of  the  region’s  trade  passes 
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Oil  or  Nothing 


Gabon’s  reliance  on  oil  exports  makes  the 
country’s  economy  vulnerable  to  the  dictates  of 
OPEC  and  world  market  forces 

As  one  of  the  smallest  nations  in  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries  (OPEC),  Gabon  has  found  that  membership  has 
its  privileges — and  its  drawbacks.  The  biggest  disadvantage  is  that 
Gabon  must  adhere  to  OPEC -mandated  oil-production  quotas,  which  are 
set  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  oil  prices.  Oil  is  the  primary  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  former  French  colony,  and  Gabon  could  produce  millions  of 
additional  barrels  each  year  above  the  OPEC  cap — barrels  that  could 
bring  much  needed  revenue  to  the  country. 

But  Jean  Ping,  Gabon’s  minister  of  mines,  energy  and  hydraulic  re¬ 
sources,  views  adherence  to  OPEC  quotas  as  the  tithe  Gabon  must  pay 
in  order  to  gain  some  broader  advantages.  “By  being  a  member  of  OPEC, 
we  can  be  a  little  more  involved  in  the  decisions  concerning  our  main 
product,”  said  Ping,  the  outgoing  president  of  OPEC,  whose  tenure  was 
scheduled  to  end  this  spring.  “Also,  there  is  political  benefit  to  being  a 
member  of  that  important  club.  But  I  think  [the  primary  benefit  of]  mem¬ 
bership  is  that  it  provides  us  with  better  knowledge  of  the  oil  market.” 
That  kind  of  knowledge  is  critical  to  Gabon’s  budget  planners. 

Volatile  swings  in  oil 
prices  can  play  havoc 
with  Gabon’s  econo¬ 
my.  During  the  1991 
war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  price  of  oil 
rose  to  more  than  $35 
per  barrel,  said  Ping. 
Just  over  two  years 
later,  it  was  less  than 
$16.  Fluctuations  like 
this  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  accurately  plan 
governmental  expen¬ 
ditures — for  instance 
on  health,  education, 
infrastructure,  water 
or  electricity — since 
expected  revenues 
may  change  before  the 
budget  is  completed. 

“In  the  long  term, 
we  face  a  slow  decline 
in  the  price  of  oil, 
while  the  price  of  im¬ 
ports  [such  as  manu¬ 
factured  or  industrial 
products]  is  going  up,”  Ping  said.  He  acknowledges  that  his  country 
must  diversify  its  economy.  Manganese  and  timber  are  important  ex¬ 
ports,  too,  but  Gabon  must  strive  to  develop  “industrialization,  so  that 
we  can  add  value  on  our  own  materials,”  Ping  added.  -T.  Kiely 


through  ports,  large  and  small,  that 
dot  Africa’s  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Mauritania  in  the  north  to  Angola  in 
the  south. 

On  the  previous  day,  Audige  had 
addressed  the  opening  session  of  the 
18th  annual  council  of  the  Ports 
Management  Association  of  West 
and  Central  Africa  (PMAWCA),  held 
in  the  spacious  hilltop  parliamentary 
building  in  Libreville.  Audige’s  audi¬ 


ence — senior-level  managers  from 
more  than  20  ports  in  13  West 
African  nations — had  high  expecta¬ 
tions:  Rumor  had  it  that  Audige 
would  announce  his  institution’s  in¬ 
tention  to  advance  a  few  million  dol¬ 
lars  toward  the  cost  of  computerizing 
ports  in  PMAWCA  member  nations. 

The  rumor  carried  weight.  After 
all,  the  African  managers  knew  that 
the  World  Bank  wanted  their  ports 
to  standardize  customs  procedures 
and  statistics.  Technology  offered 
one  step  in  that  direction:  Common 
applications  foster  common  business 
information.  To  that  end,  in  the  week 
before  the  opening  session,  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  delegates  had  crafted  a 
resolution  that  consensually  favored 
the  system  Louri  had  purchased  for 
the  Port  of  Owendo.  What’s  more, 
Louri — outgoing  president  of  the 
PMAWCA — and  his  American  tech¬ 
nology  partners  had  been  treating 
the  rumor  as  fact  for  several  days 
before  Audige  spoke. 

But  Audige  did  not  give  the 
speech  his  audience  had  expected. 
He  reminded  managers  that  trade  in 
the  region  had  stagnated  (a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lethargic  economies  of 
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MICHAEL  AUDIGE  urged  West  African  port 
managers  to  take  steps  to  improve  long-term 
productivity. 


developing  nations  and  saturated 
markets  for  many  African  exports). 
He  urged  them  to  tackle  “initiatives 
to  increase  long-term  productivity,” 
such  as  reducing  the  length  of  time  a 
ship  waits  in  port.  He  entreated  his 
audience  to  seek  ways  to  reduce  pol¬ 
lution  in  ports  and  harbors.  But  he 
did  not  pledge  a  dime. 

Now,  a  day  later,  as  Audige  exam¬ 
ined  Louri’s  new  port  system,  it  was 
clear  that  there  had  been  a  misun¬ 


derstanding  between  Audige,  Louri 
and  the  enthusiastic  Americans  from 
Synetics,  of  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Louri  listened  as  the  American 
answered  Audige’s  questions.  To  an 
observer,  it  appeared  as  though  the 
three  (speaking  in  French)  were 
making  an  effort  to  comprehend 
each  other  clearly.  Elsewhere  in  Li¬ 
breville,  the  African  port  managers 
wondered  whether  the  confusion 
had  begun  with  the  banker  or  Synet¬ 
ics.  Privately,  many  suspected  that 
the  Americans — new  players  in  the 
commerce  of  the  region — had  misin¬ 
terpreted  something. 


French  managers  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  doing  business  in 
Africa  are  convinced  that  Synet¬ 
ics  and  other  U.S.  firms  have  much 
to  learn  about  making  deals  with 
African  buyers  such  as  Louri.  Amer¬ 
ican  newcomers  to  Africa  have  no 
idea  what  they  are  in  for,  insisted 
Jacques  Paul,  director  of  operations 
and  development  for  the  Port  Au- 
tonome  de  Rouen.  His  own  experi¬ 
ences  are  illustrative.  Rouen  sells 
dredging  services  throughout  West 
Africa  and  more  than  a  year  ago 
cleared  the  harbor  at  Point  Noir,  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  Today, 
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Rouen  is  stil!  waiting  to  be  paid.  Paul 
isn’t  worried,  however.  Silt  is  filling 
the  Congolese  harbor.  Paul  knows 
that  Congo  will  eventually  rehire 
Rouen  to  dredge  the  harbor  once 
again — but  first  Congo  will  have  to 
pay  the  original  invoice. 

“How  can  you  do  business  that 
way?”  Paul  was  asked. 

Standing  on  the  deck  of  a  French 
ship  berthed  at  the  Port  of  Owendo, 
cocktail  in  hand,  Paul  shrugged.  The 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  council  of 
the  PMAWCA  had  taken  place  that 
morning,  and  now  the  ship’s  captain 
was  playing  host  to  council  dele¬ 
gates.  The  party  had  spilled  out  of 


the  ship’s  confining  quarters  and  on¬ 
to  the  deck,  where  chatter  in  two 
languages  drifted  off  into  the  dark 
African  night. 

“It  is  a  different  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  “To  do  business  in 
Africa,  you  must  be  patient,  by  West¬ 
ern  standards.” 

Another  example:  Port  Autonome 
de  Marseilles  earns  between  5  mil¬ 
lion  and  25  million  francs  a  year  in 
sales  of  its  port-management  sys¬ 
tem,  Escale.  (Total  revenues  for  the 
port  are  about  900  million  francs  a 
year.)  The  manic  swings  in  revenues 
reflect  the  long  sales  cycle  and  the 
difficulties  customers  have  obtaining 
financing  and  paying  bills.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  business  climate  that 
readily  attracts  American  managers. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Africa  seems  to 
be  poor  terrain  for  growing  money. 
Many  of  the  continent’s  nations  are 
struggling  with  debt  and  underdevel¬ 
opment.  In  Gabon,  for  instance,  the 
balance  sheet  is  a  bean  counter’s 


Synetics  has  been  cultivating  African 
business  for  three  years,  with  the 
help  of  a  Boston-based  consultant, 
Mamadou  Lamine  Savadogo.  Savado- 
go,  originally  from  Mali,  helped  Sy¬ 
netics  forge  relationships  with  local 
port  managers  and  political  leaders. 

Synetics’  success  within  the 
PMAWCA  was  a  tribute  to  the 
Americans’  hard  work — and  to  Sy¬ 
netics’  offering,  a  client/server  solu¬ 
tion  that  was  less  expensive  and 
more  customer-focused  than  the 
minicomputer-based  Escale.  But 
African  managers  said  they  are  re¬ 
serving  judgment  on  Synetics  until 
they  see  some  history  behind  the  in¬ 
stallation  at  the  Port  of  Owendo  and 
a  similar  installation  at  the  Port  of 
Banjul,  Gambia. 

Baleydier  added  an  observation: 
The  importance  of  relationships  to 
Africans  may  ultimately  unhinge 
Americans  trying  to  do  business 
here.  What  relationships  are  to 
Africans,  contracts  are  to  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Africans  will  expect  Americans 
to  bend,  when  necessary,  to  pre¬ 


nightmare.  An  oil  nation,  a  member 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries  (OPEC),  Gabon 
enjoys  one  of  the  highest  per-capita 
annual  incomes  in  Africa  ($4,400). 
Essentially,  Gabon  makes  its  living 
by  leasing  its  resources  to  outsiders. 
But  the  government  has  managed  its 
spending  poorly,  especially  after  the 
price  of  oil — Gabon’s  primary  source 
of  revenue — plummeted  in  the  late 
1980s.  (Gabon  has  devel¬ 
oped  few  industries  of  its 
own.)  Faced  with  political 
unrest  in  recent  years,  the 
government  has  been 
slow  to  enact  reforms 
pushed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank.  Now  the 
country  is  struggling  to 
restructure  its  debt,  which 
amounts  to  over  $3  bil¬ 
lion — about  65  percent  of 
its  gross  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  Gabon  has  fallen  18 
months  in  arrears  with  its 
creditors,  mostly  French 
banks. 

Rene  Baleydier,  chief  of 
general  engineering  services  at  the 
Port  of  Marseilles,  said  that  unstable 
economies  are  not  the  only  difficul¬ 
ties  that  American  companies  such 
as  Synetics  face  in  Africa.  Sales  are 
built  upon  relationships  in  the  for¬ 
mer  European  colonies  there  (rela¬ 
tionships  are  also,  to  some  degree, 
important  in  Europe,  Baleydier 
points  out),  and  the  relationships 
African  managers  have  with  Euro¬ 
peans  are  far  deeper  than  those  with 
the  newly  arrived  Americans. 

“Africa  does  not  have  the  same 
culture  as  the  United  States,”  Baley¬ 
dier  said.  “The  weight  of  [European 
culture  and]  history  is  heavy  here.” 
Baleydier’s  comments  carry  the 
weight  of  self-interest,  however:  His 
employer  is  Synetics’  chief  competi¬ 
tor  in  French-speaking  West  African 
nations.  The  Port  of  Marseilles  mar¬ 
kets  Escale  jointly  with  the  France- 
based  Compagnie  des  Machines  Bull. 

Still,  several  West  African  man¬ 
agers — including  some  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  Synetics’  port  sys¬ 
tem — privately  agree  with  Baleydier. 
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serve  the  relationship  rather  than 
demand  strict  adherence  to  the  con¬ 
tract.  Americans  will  calculate  their 
margins  based  on  the  terms  of  the 
contract — and  become  frustrated 
when  the  ambiguities  of  relation¬ 
ships  intrude  and  begin  to  erode 
those  margins.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  business  cultures  will 
engender  many  misunderstandings, 
Baleydier  said. 

“It  is  difficult  to  balance  [cus¬ 
tomer]  demands  with  what  you  can 
do,  profitably,  in  Africa,”  Baleydier 
said.  “But  we  [French]  know  this  en¬ 
vironment.  We  have  experience  in  it. 
We  can  more  easily  work  in  this  en¬ 
vironment  than  Americans  can.” 

In  cash-strapped  Africa,  sales  de¬ 
pend  not  only  on  relationships 
but  often  on  the  largess  of  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  Deals  fre¬ 
quently  require  outside  capital.  The 


European  Union  has 
helped  finance  sales 
of  Escale  to  ports 
on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  The 
World  Bank,  the 
African  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  the 
United  Nations  and 
the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  have 
helped  finance  a  host  of  other  devel¬ 
opment  projects  in  Africa. 

Managers  of  African  ports  hope  to 
win  international  financing  for  new 
technology  in  the  years  ahead.  They 
realize  that  they  need  technology 
not  only  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
their  ports  but  also  to  compete  in  a 
fast-changing  global  economy.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  left  behind  by  the 
developed  nations — as  many  African 
ports  were  when  shipping  technolo¬ 
gy  changed  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
They  look  for  encouraging  signs  ev¬ 
erywhere,  even  in  speeches  deliv¬ 
ered  by  World  Bank  representatives 
at  their  conferences. 

Louri  personally  did  not  need  the 
World  Bank’s  money.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  secured  approval  from  his 
government  to  spend  the  $700,000 
($500,000  plus  expenses)  needed  for 
the  Synetics  system.  Though  Gabon 


could  ill  afford  it,  the  new  computer 
system  was  a  must:  The  Port  of 
Owendo’s  ancient  computer  was  lost 
in  a  typhoon  in  1992.  Of  course,  it  al¬ 
so  helped  that  Louri’s  boss  was  Ali 
Bongo,  son  of  Omar  Bongo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gabon  since  1967. 

But  other  African  port  managers 
were  disappointed  by  Audige’s 
speech  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
PMAWCA  council — they  read  his 
failure  to  pledge  money  as  a  discour¬ 
aging  sign.  Among  the  disappointed 
was  Alpha  Barry,  director  of  finance 
for  the  Gambia  Port  Authority.  Barry 
had  helped  push  through  a  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  PMAWCA  that  directed 
Synetics  to  implement  in  the  Port  of 
Banjul,  Gambia,  a  system  similar  to 
the  one  Louri  had  purchased.  If  the 
implementations  in  Gabon  and  Gam¬ 
bia  proved  satisfactory,  the  group 
would  bestow  a  seal  of  approval  up¬ 
on  Synetics’  offering.  This  would  not 
require  PMAWCA  member  ports  to 
purchase  the  Synetics  system,  but  it 
would  carry  weight  with  port  man¬ 
agers’  bosses  and  governments — as 
well  as  with  international  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  the  World  Bank.  It 
would  smooth  the  way  for  Synetics 
to  sell  its  system  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Barry  declined  to  pass  blame  onto 
Audige,  Louri  or  Synetics  for  the 
dashed  expectations.  But  he  insisted 
that  if  Synetics  wanted  to  sell  him  a 
system,  the  American  firm  would 
have  to  find  the  financing  some¬ 
where  because  Gambia  wasn’t  going 
to  pay  for  it.  Gambia  is  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  poor  nation,  with  a  gross  domestic 
product  smaller  than  the  annual  rev¬ 
enues  of  most  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies.  Barry  knows  that  Synetics  has 
yet  to  see  a  return  on  its  three-year 
investment  in  Africa.  To  achieve  that 
return,  he  understands,  the  compa¬ 
ny  must  harvest  additional  contracts 
in  West  Africa — which  means  Synet¬ 
ics  must  try  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
PMAWCA  resolution.  Banjul  must 
get  its  system. 

Soon  after  Audige  visited  Louri’s 
port — and  looked  over  the  Synetics 
system — Barry  met  with  Synetics 
executives  and  pressed  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  knew  he  had. 
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The  push  to  sell  in  Africa  has  not 
been  easy,  conceded  William 
O’Halloran,  Synetics  co-founder, 
several  weeks  after  Audige’s  speech. 
His  firm  has  made  slow  progress  on 
the  continent,  carefully  cultivating 
the  relationships  that  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  before  the  sales  dance  begins. 
His  employees  have  made  mistakes 
and  recovered,  learned  from  those 
mistakes  and  pushed  on.  But  O’Hal¬ 
loran  is  convinced  that  his  company 
will  eventually  recoup  its  African  in¬ 
vestment  and  make  money — in  fact, 
that  Synetics  is  at  last  on  the  verge  of 
success. 

The  negotiations  with  Gambia  are 
sticky,  O’Halloran  acknowledged, 
but  the  Port  of  Marseilles  “would 
have  to  get  the  money  [to  make  this 
deal],  too.”  Since  Gambia  is  an  En¬ 
glish-speaking  country,  Synetics  has 
the  edge  over  competitors  like  the 
Port  of  Marseilles,  anyway — so  in  a 
sense,  Gambia  is  trying  to  play  hard¬ 
ball  with  a  sole  source  vendor.  (Bar¬ 
ry  denied  this:  He  would  shop  any¬ 
where,  he  claimed.)  But  more 
importantly,  said  O’Halloran,  “we 
have  developed  relationships  that 
won’t  go  away.  The  opportunities  are 
there  for  years  to  come,  and  I  know 
they  will  pay  off.” 

One  opportunity  may  be  on  hold, 
for  now.  Gabon  has  hired  Synetics  to 
provide  additional  training  for  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Port  of  Owendo  on 
the  Lotus  Notes-based  port-man¬ 
agement  system  that  Synetics  in¬ 
stalled  in  October.  But  Gabon  has 
recently  been  in  turmoil.  Internal 
opposition  to  the  country’s  pro- 
French  government  turned  violent 
in  February,  following  France’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  devalue  by  half  the  African 
franc  used  in  Gabon  and  other  for¬ 
mer  French  colonies. 

In  recent  years,  many  Gabonese 
have  begun  to  question  the  political 
and  commercial  influence  France  ex¬ 
erts  over  their  nation  (see  “Into 
Africa”  Part  I,  CIO ,  April  1, 1994).  But 
with  the  reelection  of  Gabon’s  long- 
tim<  president,  Omar  Bongo,  at  the 
end  of  1993,  and  France’s  devaluation 
of  the  West  African  currency,  simmer¬ 
ing  antagor  isms  exploded.  A  British 
photographer,  who  traveled  to  Gabon 


in  February  for  CIO,  reported  that  a 
number  of  people  were  killed  in  Li¬ 
breville  in  violent  clashes  between 
the  military  and  angry  mobs.  Mobs  at¬ 
tacked  cars  and  burned  buildings,  and 
a  general  strike  shut  down  the  port. 

Political  disturbances,  economic 
uncertainty,  sales  based  on  relation¬ 
ships  and  unperceived  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  are  among  the  challenges 
that  American  companies  face  in 
Africa.  Few  may  choose  to  follow 
Synetics’  path:  The  Wakefield  com¬ 
pany  blazed  its  own  trails  and  mus¬ 
cled  on  through  challenge  after  chal¬ 
lenge.  Instead,  corporations  with  an 
eye  on  Africa — especially  French- 
speaking  Africa — may  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Gabon 
Joseph  Wilson:  Partner  with  Euro¬ 
peans. 

“The  French  presence  [in  Gabon] 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  inefficien¬ 
cies  of  monopolies,”  Wilson  said. 
Gabon  needs  to  diversify  its  econo¬ 
my,  and  in  the  short  run,  head-to- 
head  competition  between  French 
and  American  companies  (like  Synet¬ 
ics)  can  only  help  it  do  so.  “But  over 
the  longer  run,  neither  the  French 
nor  we  can  do  it  alone,”  Wilson 
added.  Moreover,  the  only  way 
Gabon  can  pare  down  its  debt  is  to 
sell  off  government-owned  business¬ 
es.  If  this  happens,  the  French  may 
not  have  pockets  deep  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 

Audige  certainly  believes  that  Sy¬ 
netics  should  team  up  with  the 
French  to  do  deals  in  Africa.  Synet¬ 
ics’  microcomputer-based  system  is 
intriguing,  Audige  said  several  hours 
after  his  visit  to  the  port — but  he  in¬ 
sisted  he  must  reserve  judgment  on 
it.  “It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  this  will 
work,”  he  said.  “This  system  seems 
to  be  good  for  small  and  medium-size 
ports,”  but  it  is  still  largely  a  proto¬ 
type.  He  wants  to  see  how  the  sys¬ 
tem  performs  over  time  in  the  Port 
of  Owendo  and  watch  how  Synetics 
performs  as  a  vendor  in  Africa. 

Teaming  up  with  French  vendors, 
such  as  the  Port  of  Marseilles,  would 
benefit  customers,  Audige  said.  Sy¬ 
netics  lacks  experience  in  French- 
speaking  countries,  Audige  contin¬ 
ued — he  believes  French  partners 


could  add  depth  to  Synetics’  efforts. 
Moreover,  the  French  port-manage¬ 
ment  systems  are  sturdy  and  have 
proven  their  worth  at  many  ports  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  The 
French  system  is  also  more  robust: 
It  was  developed  by  port  managers 
for  port  managers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Audige  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fresh  new  approach 
the  American  company  has  taken  to 
sales  in  Africa.  “Synetics  is  very 
keen  to  involve  people  in  the  design 
of  the  system,  and  that  is  quite  new 
for  Africa,”  he  said. 

But  not  everyone  is  so  confident 
about  the  value  of  Franco-American 
partnerships.  While  the  Port  of  Mar¬ 
seilles’  Baleydier  said  he  is  open  to 
the  idea,  he  isn’t  convinced  there  is 
much  enthusiasm  for  tag-team  mar¬ 
keting  among  the  prospective  play¬ 
ers.  Similarly,  Paul  Olinski,  the  Sy¬ 
netics  senior  vice  president  who 
heads  the  firm’s  international  and 
commercial  operations,  recently  said 
that  he  is  “not  encouraged”  about  a 
partnership  with  Marseilles. 

Baleydier  worried  that  partner¬ 
ships  are  a  moot  issue.  “The  fashion 
now  is  dealing  with  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,”  where  it  is  easier 
for  companies  to  conduct  business 
and  easier  to  make  money,  Baleydier 
said.  “Africa  has  suffering  and  dis¬ 
ease,  but  it  also  has  very  many  re¬ 
sources.  I  think  now  the  African 
market  is  [being]  forgotten,  and  that 
is  a  pity.”  BEI 

CORRECTION 

Due  to  a  production  error,  a  sen¬ 
tence  was  dropped  from  “Into  Africa, 
Part  /”  (CIO,  April  1,  1994).  The 
paragraph,  which  begins  on  the  top  of 
Page  36,  should  read  as  follows: 

“Fouad  looked  wretched.  Synetics 
had  been  cultivating  West  African 
sales  for  three  years,  and  managers 
from  several  of  the  ports  that  dot 
Africa’s  Atlantic  coast  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  system  the  company  of¬ 
fered.  But  passage  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  remained  a  critical  hurdle.  It 
would  legitimize  Synetics  as  a  player 
in  this  market  and  perhaps  open  up 
new  avenues  of  financing  for  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.” 
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RemoteWare 


and  tli  e 

CONVERSION 


OF  JARED  FARRELL 


Jared  Farrell  the 
Salesman  had  out¬ 
lived  more  than 

one  attempt  at  automating  field  communications. 

The  near-daily  software  updates.  Nightly  commu¬ 
nication  sessions  that  didn’t.  Inventory  that  wasn’t. 
Prospects  that.. .weren’t. 

So  the  fact  that  something  called  RemoteWare 


had  been  implemented  to  automate  sales  processes  for 


farflung  laptop  jockeys  like  himself  had  held  little  charm 
for  Farrell.  A  client/server  system  built  with  software 
tools  already  happily  in  use  in  hundreds  of  large  companies  world 
wide,  with  automated  dial-up  communications  for  transporting  centrally-created  electronic  forms,  documents  and  reports 
between  home  office  legacy  systems  and  even  the  most  remote  PCs?  Terrific.  Plus  routing  and  query  facilities  to  make  sales- 
critical  information  simple  to  get  and  easy  to  use ...  on  the  road.  Excuse  me? 

But  within  just  days  of  the  fading  hook  shot  that  sent  the  CIO’s  announcement 


memo  into  Farrell’s  round  file,  he  was  using  the  new  applications  electronically  dispensed  by 


RemoteWare.  Entering  daily  orders,  fifing  expenses,  and  penning  a  humble  note  of  thanks 
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to  the  CIO,  from  30,000  feet.  All  quietly  and  automatically  delivered  by  RemoteWare  while  he 
slept.  A  fitting  complement  to  the  inimitable  selling  routine  of  one  Jared  Farrell.  Indeed. 

Now,  as  he  shd  into  the  Central  Office  Staff  Room  six  months  later  and  five  minutes 

late,  Farrell  watched  the  eyes  of  the  room  swivel  towards 
him,  like  half  a  volley  at  Wimbledon.  And  the  CIO  and  VP 
of  Sales  were  headed  his  way  with... a  plaque? 
“Jared  Farrell,  Salesperson  of  the  Year,”  it  read. 


XCELLENET 


Automating  Remote  Possibilities. 


Salesperson  of  the  Year.  Imagine  that. 


Imagine  their 
Wormaf ion  systems. 


Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 


A  quick 
performer. 


A  harmonious 
relationship. 


When  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Florida  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  needed  a  fast,  yet 
robust  application  development 
solution,  they  didn’t  just  want 
the  same  old  song  and  dance. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  the  IEF  for 
Client/Server  struck  a  chord 
with  both  companies. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  developed  a 
document  creation  application  that  would  allow  users 
to  pull  data  from  a  mainframe  host  down  to  a  PC 
platform  for  inclusion  in  a  Windows™  environment. 

They  needed  the  ability  to  “right-size”  the 
application  to  fit  their  business  needs  today,  while 
also  ensuring  flexibility  for  future  business  needs. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allowed  them  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  gathering  information  and  developing 
business  models  without  being  distracted  by  tech¬ 
nology  concerns.  They  got  the  application  they 
needed,  when  they  needed  it,  and  the  added  plus  of 
some  very  happy  end  users. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  developed  a  track  inven¬ 
tory  system  to  capture  information  about  their 
track  assets,  such  as  where  the  track  is  located, 
what  railroad  owns  it  and  who’s  responsible  for 
maintaining  it.  They  were  looking  for  a  solution 
that  was  compatible  with  existing  systems  and 
wanted  support  through  their  entire  develop¬ 
ment  process. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  provided  more  GUI 
functionality  for  the  Windows  application,  efficien¬ 
cies  through  integration,  modified  and  enhanced 


code  and  as  a  result,  easily 
enabled  their  existing  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  moved  to  target 
environments. 

But  rather  than  just  blow 
our  own  horn  about  the  IEF 
for  Client/Server,  we  asked 
Mike  Quintero,  Manager  of  the 
Development  Center,  Data 
Administration  and  Design  at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Florida,  and  Don  Black,  Business  Systems 
Consultant  of  Union  Pacific  to  join  in. 

Mike:  “We  had  all  the  hooks  up  in  one  week  and 
it  only  took  one  more  week  to  build  the  application 
and  generate  code.  It  was  a  snap.” 

Don:  “I  believe  our  success  with  this  project  is 
a  tribute  to  the  capability  of  the  IEF  and  Texas 
Instruments  in  helping  us  quickly  develop  powerful 
building  blocks  and  redeploy  them  as  required  to 
meet  our  evolving  needs.  TI  supports  everything  you 
need  for  a  major  project  and  walks  you  through 
each  step  in  a  logical,  integrated  manner.” 

Texas  Instruments  can  improve  your  company’s 
productivity  and  flexibility,  and  support  your  business 
needs.  In  other  words,  we  can  extend  your  reach. 

Mike:  “TI  built  a  solution  that  does  exactly  what 
they  said  it  was  going  to  do.” 

Don  :  “It’s  a  fantastic  solution.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter.” 

For  more  information  how  Texas  Instruments 
and  the  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  help  your  busi¬ 
ness,  call  1-800-336-5236,  extension  1434.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  hand. 


Mike  Quintero  Don  Black 


A  powerful 
arrangement. 


A  standing 
ovation. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION" 


^  Texas 
Instruments 


IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  is  an  Independent  Licensee  of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association. 

Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1994  TI. 


COVER  STORY:  IMAGING  SYSTEMS 


Electronic  document  imaging  is  supporting  a  renewed  push 
in  many  companies  to  do  away  with  paper.  But  today,  the 
emphasis  is  less  on  cutting  costs  and  more  on  improving  the 

effectiveness  of  the  organization. 


BY  DAVID  H 

IN  THE  1970s,  the  paperless  office 
seemed  as  inevitable  and  imminent,  in  a 
vaguely  futuristic  way,  as  cheap  nuclear 
power  and  putting  a  man  on  Mars.  The 
idea  was  also  as  thoroughly  discredited  in  the 
1980s  as  were  its  cousins.  But  a  funny  thing 
has  happened  to  the  paperless  office  on  the 
way  to  the  junk  heap  of  faded  great  ideas.  It 
appears  to  be  making  a  comeback. 

The  new  emphasis  on  doing  away  with  pa¬ 
per,  however,  has  less  to  do  with  cutting  the 
costs  of  filing  and  maintaining  mounds  of  pa¬ 
perwork — one  of  the  prime  motivators  of  the 
original  concept — than  it  does  with  improving 
the  organization’s  effectiveness.  Compared 
with  bits  of  data,  paper  is  slow,  fragile,  diffi- 


FREEDMAN 

cult  to  distribute  widely  and  prone  to  be  mis¬ 
placed — all  of  which  can  impair  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  Yet  people  don’t  want  to  give  up  the 
“look  and  feel”  of  paper  documents,  nor  the 
legal  weight.  The  solution:  document-imag¬ 
ing  systems  that  store  and  distribute  digital 
replicas  of  the  paper  they  replace.  Recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology — particularly  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  client/server  systems  that  are  adept 
at  storing  images  and  making  them  accessi¬ 
ble  at  low  cost  to  desktop  computers — have 
fueled  the  trend. 

Following  are  three  case  studies  of  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  employed  electronic  docu¬ 
ment  imaging  to  help  transform  the  way  they 
interact  with  customers. 
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When  it  comes 


to  dealing  with 


shipping  claims 


best  paperwork 


LITTLE  TIKES 

Dueling  Paperu  ork 

IF  A  CUSTOMER  CLAIMS  you  haven’t 
shipped  what  you  think  you’ve  shipped, 
you’ve  got  a  simple  choice:  Prove  you’re 
right  or  start  issuing  credits. 

"When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  shipping 
claims,  he  who  has  the  best  paperwork 
wins,”  says  Sharon  Petrella,  director  of  infor¬ 


mation  systems  for  Little  Tikes  Co.,  a  Hud¬ 
son,  Ohio,  toy-manufacturing  division  of 
Rubbermaid  Inc.  that  accounts  for  roughly  a 
quarter  of  the  company’s  $2  billion  in  annual 
revenues. 

Little  Tikes  found  itself  losing  the  paper¬ 
work  contest  too  often.  For  one  thing,  the 
three  clerks  who  process  shipping  claims 
were  collectively  spending  some  60  hours  a 
week  trying  to  track  down  order  confirma- 


wins.” 

-Sharon  Petrella 
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tions,  invoices  and  bills  of  lading,  leading  to  a 
customer-irritating  backlog  of  more  than 
three  months’  worth  of  claims.  Customers 
even  had  to  wait  as  long  as  several  weeks 
just  to  get  another  copy  of  an  invoice.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  claims  department  often  paid  out 
on  a  claim  for  which  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  had  already  issued  a  credit  because  the 
paperwork  was  caught  in  the  shuffle  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  And  in  many  cases,  Little 
Tikes  paid  out  on  erroneous  claims  simply 
because  misfiled  paperwork  couldn’t  be  lo¬ 
cated.  Clearly,  claims  processing  was  crying 
out  for  automation. 

Little  Tikes  has  actually  long  been  aggres¬ 
sive  in  applying  IT  to  its  customer  interac¬ 
tions:  80  percent  of  its  orders  come  in 
through  electronic  data-interchange  sys¬ 
tems,  and  the  company  will  soon  be  taking  in 
most  of  its  customer  payments  via  electronic 
funds  transfer.  But  when  it  comes  to  proving 
to  a  customer  that  a  product  was  shipped  as 
instructed,  says  Vice  President  of  Finance 
Nathaniel  Smith,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  conventional  documentation.  “I  don’t 
think  any  customer  would  settle  for  a  com¬ 
puter  report,”  he  says.  “I  know  we  wouldn’t.” 

The  solution  was  PC-based  document¬ 
imaging  software  from  Plexus,  integrated 
with  the  order-entry  and  financial  systems 
running  on  the  company’s  HP  3000  mid¬ 
range  system  from  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
Now  all  the  forms  relating  to  confirming, 
shipping  and  invoicing  for  orders  are  gener¬ 
ated  by  pulling  down  the  relevant  data  from 
the  HP  3000  and  then  electronically  insert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  digital  template  of  a  blank  form 
that  resides  in  the  imaging  system.  The  com¬ 
pleted  form,  which  looks  exactly  like  the  pa¬ 
per  version,  is  then  stored  in  an  image  data¬ 
base.  Forms  that  require  signatures  are 
printed,  signed  and  then  placed  in  a  scanner 
to  get  them  into  the  database.  Paper  versions 
of  all  the  forms  are  printed  and  sent  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  Little  Tikes  keeps  only  the  im¬ 
ages. 

Order  data  is  sent  via  radio  transmission 
to  the  warehouse.  Pickers  there  receive  the 
data  on  portable  computers  and  then  fill  the 
orders,  thus  eliminating  paperwork  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  order-fulfillment  process. 

The  new  system  obviously  cuts  down  on 
manual  filing  chores,  but  the  real  payoff 
comes  in  processing  shipping  claims.  Now  a 
clerk  faced  with  a  claim  simply  calls  up  an 
electronic  “folder”  for  the  customer  contain¬ 
ing  images  of  all  relevant  forms.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  mistaken,  the  forms  that  prove  it 


can  be  printed  and  faxed  on  the  spot;  in  fact, 
the  company  is  setting  up  a  fax  gateway  that 
will  allow  documents  to  be  faxed  directly 
from  the  computer,  without  having  to  be 
printed  first.  The  imaging  system  and  the  ac¬ 
counting  system  also  swap  information  on 
claims  payments,  so  if  the  customer’s  claim 
proves  valid,  Little  Tikes  can  get  the  pay¬ 
ment  out  right  away — without  fear  of  dupli¬ 
cation.  The  company  has  whittled  down  the 
claims  backlog  to  one  month  and  plans  to  fur¬ 
ther  shrink  it  to  two  weeks. 

The  entire  system,  including  hardware, 
software  and  custom  development  from  Indi¬ 
anapolis  systems-integration  firm  Crowe 
Chizek  &  Co.,  cost  $375,000.  “We  did  not 
justify  the  system  based  on  not  having  to 
hire  additional  claims-processing  clerks,” 
says  Petrella.  “We  think  the  more  important 
justification  is  in  the  soft  cost  savings  from 
providing  better  customer  service  and  more 
tightly  managing  our  claims  chargebacks.” 

Little  Tikes  has  only  one  complaint  with 
the  system:  The  relatively  small,  low-cost, 
optical-disk  jukebox  it  uses  is  on  the  poky 
side,  keeping  clerks  waiting  as  long  as  a  full 
minute  to  pull  up  a  file  during  peak-usage  pe¬ 
riods.  “But,”  notes  Petrella,  “that’s  still  a  lot 
less  time  than  it  would  take  to  get  out  of  your 
chair,  walk  to  a  file  cabinet  and  find  the  folder 
missing.” 

SALLIE  MAE 

Graduating  to  a 
Better  Class  of  Docum  ent 

THE  STUDENT  LOAN  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation,  or  Sallie  Mae,  is  a  federally 
chartered,  publicly  held  corporation 
that  backs  banks  in  the  issuing  of  stu¬ 
dent  loans.  Headquartered  in  Washington,  it 
is  one  of  the  20  largest  financial-services 
companies  in  the  United  States,  lending 
through  banks  some  $8  billion  a  year  to  4 
million  students  and  maintaining  more  than 
$46  billion  in  assets.  So  when  Sallie  Mae 
says  it  has  a  paper  problem,  you  can  guess 
it’s  a  big  one. 

Specifically,  the  company  receives  some 
24  million  loan-related  documents  a  year  and 
must  make  the  information  in  those  docu¬ 
ments  accessible  to  3,000  of  its  4,800  em¬ 
ployees  in  seven  regional  loan-servicing  cen¬ 
ters  scattered  between  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and 
Panama  City,  Fla.  “Our  people  were  spending 
all  their  time  pushing  paper,”  says  Patrick 
Hackman,  vice  president  of  operations  man¬ 
agement. 
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And  the  problem  was  getting  worse.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  number  of  loans  backed  by 
Sallie  Mae  has  grown  by  18  percent  a  year, 
and  the  number  of  documents  associated 
with  those  loans,  by  25  percent.  There  is 
now  an  average  of  22  forms  per  loan  file,  and 
files  have  to  be  maintained  for  as  long  as  33 
years.  The  situation  might  not  be  so  bad  if 
the  company  could  just  file  them  and  forget 
them.  But  even  after  the  loan  is  initially  ap¬ 
proved  and  processed,  any  number  of  events 


can  require  that  the  file  be  dug  up  again.  For 
example,  a  high  percentage  of  students  who 
have  graduated  or  quit  school  and  are  paying 
off  their  loans  end  up  receiving  deferments 
because  they  return  to  school.  And  the  1,500 
banks,  credit  unions  and  other  loan  issuers 
that  work  with  Sallie  Mae  often  request  in¬ 
formation  about  the  status  of  the  loans  they 
issued  when  the  graduated  students  become 
prospective  customers  for  car  loans  or  mort¬ 
gages.  “The  productivity  of  our  workers  was 


the  real  driver  was 
being  able  to  improve 
customer  service.” 

-Patrick  Hackman 
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important  to  us,”  says  Hackman,  “but  the  re¬ 
al  driver  was  being  able  to  improve  customer 
service.” 

There  was  a  lot  to  improve.  Sallie  Mae  em¬ 
ployees  who  needed  to  get  ahold  of  a  file  to 
answer  a  customer  question  had  to  go  to  the 
regional  center’s  vault  to  retrieve  it.  Often, 
the  file  was  scattered  among  some  of  the  15 
different  departments  into  which  the  center 
is  divided,  so  the  average  time  required  to 
get  an  entire  file  together  was  one  week. 
And  that  was  if  the  file  was  actually  located  at 
that  employee’s  regional  center;  in  some 
cases,  files  had  to  be  shipped  from  center  to 
center,  wasting  several  weeks  while  a  cus¬ 
tomer  waited  for  an  answer. 

To  help  at  least  figure  out  where  the  paper 
was,  the  company  tried  out  in  the  early 
1980s  a  computer  system  that  required  em¬ 
ployees  to  enter  in  what  task  they  had  per¬ 
formed  with  each  file  and  where  they  had 
routed  it.  It  was  a  flop.  “People  would  get 


busy  and  forget  to  enter  the  information,” 
says  Hackman.  “It  wasn’t  improving  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Sallie  Mae  finally  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  make  a  big  dent  in  the  problem  was  to 
move  to  electronic  imaging.  The  company 
entered  into  a  five-year,  $55  million  contract 
with  systems  integrator  Price  Waterhouse. 
That  price  included  hardware,  software  and 
support;  Sallie  Mae’s  internal  IS  department 
is  spending  an  additional  $2.5  million  on  de¬ 
veloping  related  loan-processing  applica¬ 
tions.  The  first  components  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  are  coming  online  now,  and  when  the 
implementation  is  complete  by  the  end  of 
next  year,  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness  imaging  systems  in  the  world. 

Papers  that  come  into  a  regional  center 
will  be  placed  in  a  scanner,  and  copies  of  the 
digital  image  will  be  stored  simultaneously 
on  a  magnetic  disk  and  two  optical  disks.  The 
image  will  remain  on  the  magnetic  disk  for 


Critical 

Success 

Factors 

While  individual 
requirements  can  vary, 
certain  features  will  be 
part  of  most  good 
imaging  systems 

Electronic  document-imaging 
systems  require  a  variety  of 
equipment.  According  to  Scott 
McCready,  director  of  imaging 
and  workflow  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  Framingham,  Mass.,  mar¬ 
ket-research  firm  (owned  by  C/O’ s 
parent  company,  International  Data 
Group),  the  necessary  technology 
includes  a  scanner,  a  printer,  desk¬ 
top  computers,  a  network,  high- 
resolution  monitors,  a  database,  an 
image  index,  magnetic  storage  (op¬ 


tical  storage  is  optional)  and  either 
a  network  server  or  a  dedicated 
image  server. 

The  following  are  features  that 
McCready  recommends  for  a  good 
imaging  system. 

INPUT 

■  Support  for  a  wide  variety  of 
scanners 

■  Electronic  forms  removal,  which 
allows  the  content  of  an  image  to 
be  stored  separately  from  the  for¬ 
mat,  thereby  saving  storage  space 
and  improving  retrieval  time 

■  The  ability  to  bar-code  docu¬ 
ments,  independent  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  scanner  involved,  for  indexing 
purposes 

STORAGE 

■  Image  and  image-index  databases 
distributed  across  multiple  servers 

■  A  structured  query  language 
(SQL)-based  database-manage¬ 
ment  system  for  the  image  index 

■  Automatic  data  migration  be¬ 
tween  image  servers  so  that  im¬ 
ages  can  be  stored  locally  while 


they  are  in  use  and  then  automati¬ 
cally  migrated  to  a  central  location 
afterward 

■  Separate  and  explicit  support  for 
case  closing  and  archiving  so  that 
the  system  recognizes  when  a 
case  is  closed  and  then  migrates 
the  images  to  the  central  server 

■  Freeing  of  local  database  storage 
after  a  case  is  closed  and  migrated 

RETRIEVAL 

■  Retrieval  time  of  less  than  one 
second  for  local  magnetic  storage; 
six  seconds  or  less  for  network 
storage;  and  30  seconds  or  less  for 
optical  storage 

■  Overnight  staging,  whereby  new 
images  to  be  used  on  a  given  day 
are  migrated  to  the  local  server 
the  night  before 

■  Balanced  use  of  caching  at  the 
workstation — where  the  first  part  of 
the  image  to  be  worked  on  is  loaded 
into  RAM  before  the  rest  is — and 
pre-fetching,  whereby  some  portion 
of  the  images  are  brought  from  opti¬ 
cal  to  magnetic  storage  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  work  needs 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  _ _ _  ® 

ca90s  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 


©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


stuart  lynn:  Think-  six  weeks,  after  which  time  it  will  be  re- 
ing  of  books  as  “slow  placed  with  more-recent  data.  Meanwhile, 

movies ■  one  of  the  optical  disks  will  be  sent  to  a  cen¬ 

tralized  repository  in  Virginia,  while  the  oth¬ 
er  goes  to  a  backup  repository  in  Florida. 

From  now  on,  when  an  employee  needs  to 
check,  change  or  add  to  a  loan  file,  he  or  she 
will  simply  enter  the  loan  account  number 
into  a  PC,  which  will  in  turn  query  the  local 
server  for  the  collection  of  images  that  make 
up  the  file.  In  about  95  percent  of  the  cases, 
according  to  Hackman,  the  file  will  be  found 
on  the  magnetic  disk  attached  to  the  server 
because  most  file  activity  happens  in  the  first 
few  weeks  after  a  loan  is  filed.  In  the  case  of 
having  to  revisit  an  older  file,  the  server  will 
pull  down  the  images  from  the  central  repos¬ 
itory  and,  if  need  be,  from  the  other  regional 
centers’  servers  as  well.  If  changes  need  to 
be  made,  a  new  image  with  the  updated  in¬ 
formation  is  created  and  appended  to  the  file. 

Hackman  notes  that  if  Sallie  Mae  had  gone 
with  an  architecture  that  placed  all  images, 
including  recently  entered  ones,  in  a  single 
optical  repository  and  forgone  the  local  mag¬ 
netic  storage,  it  would  have  had  to  deal  with 


Cornell  plans  to  help  get 
00,000  books — 30  million 
iges'  worth — into  a  growing 
lational  digital  library  over 
the  coming  years. 


20  times  as  much  traffic 
over  its  long-distance 
phone  links. 

Hackman  predicts 
that  the  system  will  pay 
for  itself  within  three 
years,  considering  that 
without  it,  the  company 
would  now  be  building 
an  eighth  regional  cen¬ 
ter  to  cope  with  the 
growing  mountain  of  pa¬ 
perwork.  But  more  im¬ 
portant,  he  says,  Sallie 
Mae  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
spond  to  customer  re¬ 
quests  more  quickly— 
in  almost  all  cases, 
within  one  day.  “Actual¬ 
ly,  we  have  the  [techno¬ 
logical]  capability  to  respond  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  waits  on  the  phone,”  he  says.  “But  we 
decided  achieving  that  slightly  higher  level  of 
service  wouldn’t  justify  the  cost  of  hiring  the 
extra  people  we’d  need  to  provide  it.” 

Still,  Hackman  isn’t  counting  on  being  able 
to  rest  on  his  laurels:  After  all,  he  concedes, 
what  passes  for  above  and  beyond  this  year 
could  prove  to  be  next  year’s  minimum  re¬ 
quirement. 


CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 

From  Brittle  Books 
to  Invulnerable  Images 


IOR  STUART  M.  LYNN,  document  imag¬ 
ing  doesn’t  represent  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  or  improved  customer  service  as 
much  as  it  does  saving  a  significant  per¬ 
centage  of  the  human  race’s  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience  and  creativity.  That  may  sound  a  lit¬ 
tle  dramatic,  but  how  else  do  you  describe 
the  looming  loss  of  virtually  every  book  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  1850s? 
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Lynn,  who  is  vice  president  of  Cornell  In¬ 
formation  Technologies,  and  Anne  R.  Ken¬ 
ney,  associate  director  of  preservation  for 
Cornell  University  Library,  believe  imaging 
is  the  best  way  to  head  off  that  loss.  As  a 
bonus,  their  project  is  pioneering  techniques 
that  will  ultimately  pay  off  for  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  turn  to  document  imaging. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  cost-cutting 
decision  of  publishers  in  the  mid-19th  centu¬ 
ry  to  raise  the  content  of  wood  pulp  in  their 
paper  and  add  alum  sizing  as  a  coating.  The 
result  was  a  more  acidic  paper  that  tends  to 
become  yellow  and  brittle  with  age.  Though 
publishers  began  in  the  1980s  to  lower  the 
acid  content  of  their  books,  some  80  percent 
of  all  the  books  in  research  libraries,  or  11 
million  unique  titles  in  U.S.  university  li¬ 
braries  alone,  are  expected  to  crumble  to 
dust  in  the  coming  years. 

SOME  BOOKS  ARE  being  preserved 
on  microfilm,  but  Cornell,  located  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  has  taken  a  leading  role  in 
promoting  the  storage  of  books  as  digi¬ 
tal  images,  which  are  far  easier  to  distribute 
and  access  than  microfilm.  With  the  support 
of  Xerox  Corp.,  the  university  has  already 
built  an  image  database  of  some  2,000  books 
comprising  600,000  pages;  with  funding  from 
a  variety  of  private  and  government  sources, 
Cornell  plans  to  help  get  100,000  books — 30 
million  pages’  worth — into  a  growing  nation¬ 
al  digital  library.  In  addition  to  storing  images 
of  the  books,  the  university  will  also  print 
high-quality  versions  of  them  on  acid-free  pa¬ 
per  to  replace  the  crumbling  versions  on  its 
shelves.  The  hope  is  that  other  universities 
will  follow  suit. 

The  project  has  faced  myriad  technical  and 
operational  challenges  that  are  leading  to 
new  insights  into  document  imaging.  One 
might  think,  for  example,  that  it  would  make 
sense  to  root  out  poorly  scanned  images  be¬ 
fore  printing  them,  but  the  project  members 
discovered  that  it’s  faster  to  print  them  first 
and  then  check  the  printed  version  for  pages 
that  have  to  be  rescanned  and  replaced;  the 
university  can  now  scan  books  at  the  rate  of 
300  pages  per  hour.  And  given  that  the  im¬ 
ages  are  stored  in  compressed  form,  does  it 
make  more  sense  to  decompress  them  at  the 
image-database  server  before  sending  them 
out  on  the  network,  making  for  slower  trans¬ 
mission  times,  or  to  decompress  them  at  the 
receiving  workstation,  where  the  lower  pro¬ 
cessing  horsepower  makes  for  slower  de¬ 
compression? 


The  answer:  Allow  the  server  to  make 
that  determination  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
using  a  program  to  take  network  and  work¬ 
station  speeds  into  account. 

Another  challenge  involves  finding  ways 
to  make  the  digitized  book  easier  for  a  user 
at  a  workstation  to  navigate.  One  of  Cor¬ 
nell’s  innovative  solutions  is  to  store  the 
book  in  Apple  Computer  Inc.’s  Quicktime 
format,  which  is  designed  to  store  and  play 
video.  “A  book  is  sort  of  like  a  slow  movie, 
where  each  page  is  a  frame,”  says  Lynn.  “If 
you  go  through  the  pages  at  four  or  five 
frames  per  second,  it’s  like  thumbing 
through  a  book.” 

There  are  also  problems  relating  to  the 
digital-image  format.  Different  workstation 
software  and  printers  typically  require  differ¬ 
ent  formats.  The  image-database  server  can 
do  the  appropriate  formatting  before  ship¬ 
ping  off  the  image,  but  this  requires  having 
the  necessary  information  about  the  destina¬ 
tion  device — which  is  not  always  the  case. 
And  for  the  longer  term,  Lynn  frets  about 
new  formats  that  may  become  standards  in 
the  future,  making  current  ones  obsolete. 
“Industry  did  a  lousy  job  of  making  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  new  video  and  tape-backup  for¬ 
mats,”  he  says.  “How  can  we  guarantee  that 
we  won’t  have  to  redo  everything  in  10 
years?” 

In  any  case,  images  aren’t  likely  to  com¬ 
pletely  replace  books  at  Cornell  or  any  other 
library  within  the  next  decade.  For  one  thing, 
Lynn  notes,  sitting  at  a  workstation  and  slog¬ 
ging  through  300  pages’  worth  of  100-dot- 
per-inch  (dpi)  images  can  be  an  eye-straining 
experience.  (The  images  are  stored  at  300 
dpi,  but  the  resolution  is  lowered  to  allow 
faster  transmission.)  But  for  those  who  can’t 
get  their  hands  on  a  particular  book  at  a  near¬ 
by  library,  the  digital  version  may  be  the  best 
option — especially  since  Cornell  plans  to 
make  its  image  database  available  over  the 
Internet  later  this  year. 

Lynn  gave  himself  an  experimental  taste 
of  the  future  during  a  recent  visit  to  New 
Zealand.  “I  sat  down  at  a  workstation  there 
and  dipped  into  our  library  here  at  Cornell  as 
if  I  were  sitting  here,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  feeling.” 

At  the  very  least,  it  probably  feels  a  lot 
better  than  opening  a  book  and  having  it 
crumble  in  your  hands.  EE1 


David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  author  of  Brainmak- 
ers,  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
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IBM  Client/Server 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines.  ©  1994  IBM  Corp. 

The  difference  between  rehearsal 
and  performance  is  experience. 

Client/server  computing  is  great  for  your  people  because  it  gives  them  easier  access 
to  more  information,  and  it’s  great  for  your  business  because  it  removes  barriers 


between  existing  systems.  Even  ones  that  now  perform  solo  can  be  playing  together, 


giving  you  new  flexibility — to  improvise,  to  reorganize,  to  reengineer. 


So  your  question  isn’t  whether  to  explore  client/server,  it’s  what  to  look  for  in  the 


people  who  help  you,  and  here’s  a  suggestion.  If  they  don’t  have  a  long  list  of  references 


in  multiplatform,  multivendor  integration,  and  if  they  don’t  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  kind  of  business,  you  should  call  someone  who  has.  Someone  like  IBM. 

We  have  more  experience  with  more  kinds  of  platforms,  operating  systems,  networks 
and  industry  applications  than  anyone. Which  is  what  client/server  is  about.  So  when  we 
custom- tailor  your  solution,  we  can  be  more  objective  about  your  options  than  single - 
platform  vendors  and  more  understanding  of  your  needs  than  third-party  consultants. 

Also,  we  keep  careful  track  of  what  we’ve  learned.  Every  client/server  solution  is 
unique,  but  we  take  advantage  of  similarities  by  comparing  your  situation  with  ones 
we’ve  faced  before.  And  at  any  stage — from  initial  consulting  to  implementation — we 
can  call  on  client/server  specialists  from  around  the  globe.  What’s  more,  we  now  have 
40  IBM  Open  System  Centers  worldwide  for  testing  multivendor  solutions  before 
installation.  Nobody  wants  to  be  a  vendor’s  rehearsal,  and  with  us  you  won’t  be. 

We’ve  built  hundreds  of  client/server  solutions,  and  we  can  help  you.  To  learn 


7  m® 


more,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333,  ask  for  extension  “star”  802. 


TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENTS 


Advanced-technology  groups  used  to  keep  their  heads  in 
the  clouds  and  their  operational  profiles  low  to  the  ground. 
These  days,  however,  increasing  pressure  is  being  applied  upon 
ever-more-visible  ATGs  to  deliver  strategic  technology  today. 


BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


Advanced-technology  groups 

(ATGs)  used  to  be  strictly  low- 
profile  research  organizations  hid¬ 
den  under  the  umbrella  of  the  IS  de¬ 
partment.  Charged  with  keeping  tabs 
on  emerging  information  technologies, 
ATGs  typically  focused  their  gaze  as  far 
as  10  years  into  the  future.  The  tech¬ 
nologies  they  investigated  tended  to  be 


tered  the  role  that  many  ATGs  now 
play  within  their  organizations.  In¬ 
creasingly,  ATGs  are  descending  from 
their  ivory  towers  and  entering  into 
strategic  relationships  with  business 
units.  In  this  capacity,  they  function 
more  like  internal  technology  consul¬ 
tants  and  less  like  think  tanks. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  shift  is 


so  advanced  they  were  esoteric.  Few 
outside  of  IS  understood — or  cared — 
what  these  groups  were  up  to,  and 
most  were  left  to  carry  out  their  re¬ 
search  in  relative  obscurity. 

The  dizzying  pace  of  change  affecting 
both  business  and  technology  has  al- 


survival.  Emerging  technologies  that 
can  give  companies  a  competitive  edge 
are  no  longer  years  away  from  deploy¬ 
ment,  and  ATGs  can  no  longer  evaluate 
them  in  a  vacuum,  failing  to  take  into 
consideration  their  potential  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  business. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CURTIS  PARKER 


“ATGs  are  still  concerned  with  determin¬ 
ing  technical  direction  for  the  future,”  as¬ 
serts  Bill  Caffery,  vice  president  and  director 
of  advanced  technology  groups  at  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  a  research  and  consulting  firm  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “But  the  time  frame  they 
are  focusing  on  is  now  two  to  five  years 
ahead.” 

Because  of  this,  ATGs  are  expected  not 
only  to  evaluate  new  concepts;  they  must 
implement  strategic  technologies  as  well.  As 
a  result,  the  work  of  ATGs  is  now  a  lot  more 
visible — and  more  likely  to  be  held  up  to  the 
scrutiny  of  business  units. 

This  is  a  considerable  shift 
since  the  early  1980s  when 
ATGs  spent  the  bulk  of  their 
energy  preparing  technical 
white  papers  that  were  rarely 
circulated  beyond  the  IS  de¬ 
partment. 

In  many  organizations 
where  information  technolo¬ 
gy  is  critical,  full-time  ATGs 
are  taking  the  lead  in  working 
with  business  units  to  assess, 
select  and  implement  tech¬ 
nologies  that  might  potential¬ 
ly  provide  a  competitive  edge. 

With  IS  departments  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tional  issues  such  as  upgrad¬ 
ing  software  and  maintaining 
legacy  systems,  many  do  not 
have  the  time  to  keep  up  with 
ever-changing  technologies. 

As  Caffery  sees  it,  having  a  small  group 
within  IS  that  is  dedicated  to  evaluating  tech¬ 
nologies  is  an  effective  way  to  prevent  an  or¬ 
ganization  from  falling  behind  the  technology 
curve.  “The  best  ATGs  are  extremely  flat  or¬ 
ganizations  that  devote  very  little  time  to 
managing  bureaucracies,”  he  says.  “They 
tend  to  be  project-oriented  and  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  broad  mix  of  tasks.” 

Once  a  technology  has  been  evaluated, 
members  from  the  operational  IS  depart¬ 
ment — particularly  on  a  business-unit  or  di¬ 
visional  level — will  often  work  closely  with 
the  ATG  to  develop  a  prototype  or  conduct  a 
pilot.  Some  of  the  best  ATGs,  in  fact,  are  to¬ 
tally  dynamic  in  structure,  changing  mem¬ 
bers  to  best  fit  the  particular  project  or  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  on  the  agenda.  And  ATGs  most 
often  consist  of  people  who  have  IS  as  well 
as  business  or  technical  backgrounds.  “The 
people  who  tend  to  be  good  at  leading  ATGs 
are  a  very  unusual  breed,”  Caffery  says. 


“They  are  more  than  a  little  technically  as¬ 
tute  and  also  very  politically  savvy.” 

Successful  atgs  establish  con¬ 
stituencies  among  the  business  units 
that  will  eventually  implement  the 
technologies  they  are  examining. 
This  requires  ATG  staff  members  to 
complement  their  technical  know¬ 
how  with  the  kinds  of  skills  that  befit  an  expe¬ 
rienced  sales  and  marketing  department. 

“We  really  have  to  operate  on  a  strategic 
marketing  level  because  we’re  trying  to 
understand  which  technolo¬ 
gies  make  sense  and  where 
they  should  be  implement¬ 
ed,”  says  Kim  Sienkiewicz, 
the  manager  of  technology 
assessment  and  evaluation 
at  John  Deere  Credit  Inc.,  in 
West  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  “In 
our  efforts  to  select  technolo¬ 
gy  with  lasting  business  val¬ 
ue,  we  need  to  leverage  ven¬ 
dors  as  well  as  other  areas 
within  the  IS  department,” 
he  says. 

John  Deere  is  shifting  its 
business  emphasis  from  a 
product  focus  to  one  that  is 
market-driven.  As  a  result, 
says  Sienkiewicz,  “we  need 
to  implement  strategic  sys¬ 
tems  that  can  help  us  make 
money.”  Thus  far,  he  says, 
Deere  has  been  very  good  at 
building  accounting  systems  that  keep  track 
of  the  company’s  finances.  What’s  needed 
now  are  systems  that  can  provide  Deere  with 
detailed  market  information  about  its  deal¬ 
ers,  customers  and  competitors.  For  the 
ATG,  this  means  looking  at  technologies  that 
will  enable  horizontal  and  team-management 
structures.  More  often  than  not,  Sienkiewicz 
has  to  convince  the  IS  department  that 
emerging  technologies  such  as  multimedia, 
artificial  intelligence  and  neural  networks 
have  important  implications  for  the  business 
and  therefore  should  not  be  ignored. 

“There  is  a  chasm  between  us  and  the  typ¬ 
ical  IS  organization  that  has  been  schooled  in 
certain  technologies  and  methodologies,”  he 
says.  “When  IS  bucks  against  a  technology, 
it’s  my  job  to  help  them  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  needs.”  Many  in  IS  are  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  3270  terminals  and  Cobol, 
Sienkiewicz  says,  while  the  business  units 
are  using  shrink-wrapped  software  that  ful- 


AtGS  ARE  STILL  CONCERNED 
WITH  DETERMINING 
TECHNICAL  DIRECTION  FOR 
THE  FUTURE,  BUT  THE  TIME 
FRAME  THEY  ARE  FOCUSING 
ON  IS  NOW  TWO  TO  FIVE 
YEARS  AHEAD.” 

-Bill  Caffery 
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How  Does 
Your  ATG 
Grow? 

Depending  on  climate, 
the  corporate  soil  can 
likely  support  only  one 
of  a  handful  of  ATG 
types 

Advanced-technology  groups 
(ATGs)  come  in  many  flavors, 
but  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
small  organizations  that  mirror  the 
corporate  culture  in  which  they  ex¬ 
ist.  Bill  Caffery,  vice  president  and 
director  of  advanced  technology 
groups  at  the  Gartner  Group,  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  has  identified  the 
five  most  common  types  of  ATGs 
represented  in  Fortune  1000  compa¬ 
nies.  (Based  upon  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  longevity,  ATGs  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  three  stature-related 
categories,  he  says:  “The  endan¬ 
gered  species,  the  favored  species 


and  the  emerging  species.”)  Here 
are  the  five  basic  types: 

The  Priests:  Their  main  role  is  to 
explain  new  technologies  to  the 
CEO,  CIO  and  line  managers.  “Their 
success  revolves  around  incurring 
the  favor  of  senior  management,” 
Caffery  says.  But  because  this  type 
of  ATG  spends  60  percent  of  its  time 
on  technical  issues  and  40  percent 
on  organizational  issues,  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  engaged  in  politics  to  gar¬ 
ner  support  over  the  long  haul. 

The  Scholars:  These  purely  R&D- 
focused  organizations  exist  in  a  vir¬ 
tual  ivory  tower.  “Like  the  priests, 
the  scholars  are  headed  for  the 
dustbin  of  history,”  Caffery  asserts. 
“They  seal  their  fate  by  their  char¬ 
acteristic  unwillingness  to  devote 
more  time  to  political  activities  or 
survival  tactics.” 

The  Guerrillas:  The  equivalent  of 
technical  SWAT  teams,  these  ATGs 
“are  intrinsically  tactical,”  Caffery 
says.  “Their  constituency  is  found 
at  the  grass-roots,  line-of-business 
level  because  they  focus  on  what 
works.”  Caffery  believes  that  45 
percent  of  ATGs  are  fall  into  this 
category. 


The  Navigators:  These  ATGs  guide 
corporations  through  a  deluge  of 
technical  uncertainties.  “They 
stress  strategic  coherence  by  trying 
to  find  the  technologies  that  can  be 
leveraged  throughout  an  organiza¬ 
tion,”  says  Caffery.  Navigators  make 
up  approximately  20  percent  of  all 
ATGs,  he  estimates. 

The  Conductors:  Usually  composed 
of  two  to  five  people,  conductors 
“act  like  internal  consultants  by  let¬ 
ting  business  units  know  when  an¬ 
other  unit  is  doing  something  that 
might  be  of  interest,”  Caffery  ex¬ 
plains.  This  type  of  change-agent 
ATG  is  an  emerging  species  favored 
by  companies  that  have  limited  re¬ 
sources  yet  know  that  they  can  prof¬ 
it  from  leading-edge  technology. 

ATGs  are  not  limited  in  their 
roles  and  may  combine  several  of 
the  above  categories.  However,  giv¬ 
en  that  technology  and  business  are 
both  in  flux,  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  any  ATG  is  adapt¬ 
ability.  “Chameleonlike,”  is  how 
Caffery  describes  the  ATG  most 
likely  to  survive.  “It  is  highly  dy¬ 
namic  in  style,  has  a  good  mix  of 
people  and  will  change  according  to 
corporate  circumstances.” 

-M.  Santosus 


fills  most  if  not  all  of  their  computing  needs. 
“IS  may  be  skeptical  of  this  new  paradigm,  so 
it’s  my  job  to  help  them  understand  the 
change  by  teaching  them  the  business  value 
of  the  technology.”  he  explains.  “The  ATG 
really  has  to  be  a  business  bigot.” 

As  the  director  of  technology  assessment 
and  planning  at  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  in  Feder¬ 
al  Way,  Wash.,  John  Anderson’s  mission  is  to 
help  IS  managers  adopt  technology  to  sup¬ 
port  the  business.  Unlike  Sienkiewicz,  how¬ 
ever,  Anderson  is  not  concerned  with  cut¬ 
ting-edge  or  emerging  technologies.  Instead, 
he  is  implementing  systems  that  meet  Wey¬ 
erhaeuser’s  existing  standards  yet  are  more 
advanced  than  the  current  installed  base. 
“The  focus  of  our  ATG  has  moved  from  iden¬ 
tifying  new  technology  to  adopting  and  ex¬ 
ploiting  technology  that  can  be  effective  for 
meeting  our  business  needs,”  he  says. 


The  traditional  role  of  an  ATG  was  to  in¬ 
vestigate  technologies  without  taking  into 
account  the  needs  of  the  business.  As  one  of 
four  senior  staff  groups  that  report  to  the  IT 
board,  Anderson’s  group  is  responsible  for 
assessing  specific  business  needs  first  and 
then  implementing  the  most  appropriate 
technology  in  light  of  Weyerhaeuser’s  over¬ 
all  architecture. 

The  group  works  on  operational  issues 
with  business  units  and  the  IS  department 
on  a  daily  basis.  One  member  of  the  ATG  is 
solely  responsible  for  managing  Weyer¬ 
haeuser’s  partnership  with  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  while  others  are  involved  with  interop¬ 
erability  testing  and  integration  planning. 
However,  all  members  work  closely  with  one 
another  to  ensure  that  the  group  as  a  whole 
remains  focused  on  the  overall  strategies  of 
the  business. 
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HE  ATGS  AT  DEERE  AND  WEY- 

erhaeuser  have  clearly  defined 
roles  and  working  relationships 
with  operational  IS  groups.  Both 
groups  function  very  much  like 
change  agents  and  intermediaries, 
helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  tech¬ 
nical  interests  of  IS  and  the  strategic  needs 
of  the  business.  Because  responsibilities  are 
spelled  out,  the  ATGs  can  coexist  peaceful¬ 
ly — and  productively — with  the  rest  of  the  IS 
group.  However,  in  organiza¬ 
tions  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  ATGs  might  become  a 
way  for  business  units  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  an  intransigent  IS 
department. 

“Many  IS  organizations  are 
only  concerned  with  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo,”  ex¬ 
plains  Caffery.  ATGs  that 
have  a  political  constituency 
among  business-unit  man¬ 
agers  and  a  track  record  of 
proven  business  results  “will 
be  the  groups  that  can  bring 
about  change.”  As  a  result, 
the  credibility  of  operational 
IS  could  suffer. 

Although  most  ATGs  re¬ 
main  part  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  and  report  to  the  CIO, 
many  are  closely  aligning 
themselves  with  business 
units.  At  insurance  and  finan¬ 
cial-services  company  USAA, 
based  in  San  Antonio,  the 
ATG  is  heavily  involved  with 
transferring  knowledge  and 
deploying  technology  to  support  all  of  the 
company’s  business  units.  “Our  biggest  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  get  into  the  business  planning  com¬ 
munity,”  says  Gil  Merkle,  the  assistant  vice 
president  of  advanced  technology  planning 
who  heads  up  the  12-member  ATG.  “We  ex¬ 
amine  the  possibilities  of  technology  and  of 
how  specific  applications  can  affect  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Merkle’s  group  is  part  of  the  IT  planning 
department,  which  falls  under  the  direction 
of  USAA’s  CIO.  With  a  three-  to  five-year 
time  frame  for  rolling  out  full-scale  produc¬ 
tion  systems,  the  ATG  needs  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  with  end  users. 

“We  get  ideas  from  them  as  well  as  try  to 
understand  their  priorities,”  says  Merkle. 
This  represents  a  move  away  from  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  research-oriented  functions  that 


the  ATG  was  responsible  for  when  it  was 
formed  in  the  early  ’80s.  The  group  has  slow¬ 
ly  become  more  involved  with  business  plan¬ 
ning  and  less  with  systems  planning,  and 
Merkle  reports  that  this  shifting  emphasis  is 
serving  USAA  well.  His  group  is  working 
with  end  users  on  prototypes  that  include  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  technology  and  geographic  in¬ 
formation  systems  for  automobile-rating  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  group  still  performs  the  traditional 
ATG  functions  of  monitoring 
technologies  whose  imple¬ 
mentations  stretch  beyond  a 
five-year  horizon  (USAA  is 
watching  some  90  technolo¬ 
gies  with  the  help  of  such  ex¬ 
ternal  research  organizations 
as  Bellcore  and  Los  Alamos 
Laboratories).  But  it  is  also 
helping  to  define  technology 
concepts,  build  prototypes 
and  put  systems  into  produc¬ 
tion,  activities  that  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  USAA’s  current 
IT  acquisition  process.  For 
this  reason,  the  group  has  to 
be  well-grounded  in  all  facets 
of  USAA’s  diversified  lines  of 
business. 

Merkle  and  his  group  have 
frequent  brainstorming  ses¬ 
sions  with  planning  and  IS 
staff  members  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  business  units.  “Be¬ 
cause  the  divisions  drive  our 
technology  directions,  our 
role  is  to  help  get  the  brain¬ 
storming  ideas  accepted  and 
moving,”  he  explains.  Once  an  idea  is  accept¬ 
ed,  the  ATG  will  work  on  a  prototype  with 
the  IS  support  team  that  will  eventually  im¬ 
plement  and  maintain  the  technology.  At  US¬ 
AA,  it’s  particularly  important  for  the  ATG  to 
work  with  business  IS  units  because  technol¬ 
ogy — such  as  a  recent  screen-telephone  ap¬ 
plication — has  to  operate  within  the  existing 
architecture. 

USAA’s  ATG  has  adopted  a  phased  ap¬ 
proach  to  researching  and  developing  proj¬ 
ects.  At  each  step,  the  technology  or  concept 
under  review  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
how  much  sense  it  makes  for  the  business. 
This  approach  makes  it  imperative  that  ATG 
members  keep  in  constant  touch  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  business  community.  End  users 
and  IS  support  staff  from  business  units  are 
involved  in  the  initial  concept-definition 


There  is  a  chasm 

BETWEEN  US  AND  THE 
TYPICAL  I.S.  ORGANIZATION, 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  SCHOOLED 
IN  CERTAIN  TECHNOLOGIES 
AND  METHODOLOGIES. 
WHEN  I.S.  BUCKS  AGAINST  A 
TECHNOLOGY,  IT’S  MY  JOB 
TO  HELP  THEM  UNDERSTAND 
THE  BUSINESS  NEEDS.” 

—Kim  Sienkiewicz 
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Going  with  the  market  leader  is  always  a  good  idea.  Especially  if  the  market  leader 
invented  the  technology.  Eike  SunNet  Manager.™  Integrated  network  tools  for  trouble 
ticketing,  accounting,  performance  services— lor  all  kinds  of  environments.  So  effective, 
over  13,000  installed  customers  have  chosen  it.  Supported  by  Cooperative  Consoles;" 
and  Project  ENCOMPASS,  and  a  full  suite  of  connectivity  products,  SunNet 
Manager  is  the  only  logical  management  solution  for  a  growing 
network.  For  a  free  brochure  on  the  future  of 
network  management,  call  1 -800-24 1 -CONX, 

Depf-  ci.  SunConnect 


A  $uf>  MicroivMem*  iw  8usmeu 


Sonnet  manager,  runs  your  network  the  way  your  business  runs. 


©1994  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Ix>go,  SunConnect,  the  SunConnect  logo,  Cooperative  Consoles  and  SunNet  Manager  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


phase  to  determine  what  an  application 
might  look  like,  what  it  might  cost  and  what 
assumptions  have  to  be  validated  before  full- 
scale  deployment  is  possible.  USAA  believes 
that  this  step-by-step  approach  is  the  best 
way  to  minimize  the  chances  of  making  a 
costly  mistake. 

Keeping  business  units  informed  of  the 
ATG’s  ongoing  work  is  essential  to  gaining 
their  support,  and  this  is  where  sales  and 
marketing  skills  come  in  handy.  Quarterly 
reports  and  monthly  news 
“flashes”  are  distributed  via 
E-mail,  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  anyone 
who  is  interested.  “Getting 
people  to  understand  the  po¬ 
tential  of  technology  is  a  real 
challenge,”  says  Merkle. 

SIMILAR  CHAL- 

lenge  confronts  Vi 
Beaudreau,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  advanced 
technology  group 
at  insurance  com¬ 
pany  ITT  Hartford,  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “Half  the  battle 
for  us  is  credibility  and  mar¬ 
keting,”  says  Beaudreau.  Get¬ 
ting  buy-in  from  business 
managers  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  when  research  and 
development  efforts  enlist 
end  users,  he  says.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  representatives  from 
the  major  lines  of  business 
are  part  of  a  project  team 
working  with  Beaudreau’s 
group  to  develop  a  companywide  strategy  for 
adopting  object-oriented  technology. 

Besides  providing  reports  to  business-unit 
representatives,  Beaudreau’s  group  also  pre¬ 
sents  them  with  the  results  of  pilot  projects 
and  demonstrates  prototypes  on  a  regular  ba¬ 
sis.  “Rarely  does  a  month  go  by  that  we  don’t 
do  something  along  these  lines,”  he  says. 
“It’s  the  only  way  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
business  units  informed  of  the  latest  break¬ 
throughs.”  Once  the  businesspeople  endorse 
a  concept,  it  falls  to  the  ATG  to  transfer  the 
technology  and  share  it  with  those  who  need 
to  get  behind  it. 

At  ITT  Hartford,  research  projects  and 
prototypes  are  selected  annually  by  IS  people 
from  the  business  units.  “Having  a  demo¬ 
cratic  process  forces  us  to  create  a  business 
context  for  the  work  we  do,”  Beaudreau 


says.  “Although  I  consider  my  group  to  be  a 
technical  organization,  we  are  concerned 
with  taking  a  corporate  view  of  technology 
by  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  leverage  it  and 
share  it  across  multiple  lines  of  business.” 

Thanks  to  the  proliferation  of  news  about 
the  link  between  technology  and  competi¬ 
tiveness,  Beaudreau  reports  that  executives 
are  much  more  aware  of  technology  develop¬ 
ments  than  in  the  past.  While  this  goes  a 
long  way  toward  demystifying  the  ATG’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  also  creates  expec¬ 
tations.  The  last  thing  Beau¬ 
dreau  and  his  group  want  to 
hear  is  the  chairman  won¬ 
dering  why  another  company 
has  a  state-of-the-art  system 
before  ITT  Hartford  does. 

To  ensure  that  they  are 
staying  on  top  of  technology, 
ITT  benchmarks  itself  with 
Gartner’s  ATG  service.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Beaudreau,  his 
group  consistently  ranks 
among  the  best  ATGs  when 
it  comes  to  evaluating  the 
appropriate  kinds  of  tech¬ 
nologies. 

“From  a  competitive  point 
of  view,  we  don’t  want  to 
miss  a  technology,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “Once  we  hear  of  an¬ 
other  company  implementing 
something,  it  may  take  us 
several  months  to  catch  up, 
so  this  motivates  us  to  keep 
everyone  well-informed.”  To 
this  end,  the  ATG  uses  on¬ 
line  services  such  as  Com¬ 
puServe  and  the  Internet  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion.  The  group  is  also  building  an 
information  repository  based  on  Lotus  Notes 
that  executives  can  access  from  their  desktop 
machines.  Included  will  be  information  about 
competitors  and  technologies  that  support 
business  applications. 

The  importance  of  information  technology 
means  that  ATGs  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
significantly  enhance  their  organizations’ 
competitive  position.  Yet  with  so  much  riding 
on  selecting  the  right  technologies,  expecta¬ 
tions  can  be  high.  “Given  the  temper  of  the 
times,  corporations  have  a  ‘what  have  you 
done  for  us  lately’  attitude,”  says  Caffery. 

Increasingly — now  that  the  ATG  time 
horizon  has  shrunk  down  nearly  to  the  fore¬ 
ground — “lately”  might  just  mean  yester¬ 
day.  EE! 


F ROM  A  COMPETITIVE 
POINT  OF  VIEW,  WE  DON’T 
WANT  TO  MISS  A  TECHNOLOGY. 
ONCE  WE  HEAR  OF  ANOTHER 
COMPANY  IMPLEMENTING 
SOMETHING,  IT  MAY  TAKE  US 
SEVERAL  MONTHS  TO  CATCH 
UP,  SO  THIS  MOTIVATES  US 
TO  KEEP  EVERYONE 
WELL-INFORMED.” 

—Vi  Beaudreau 
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Let  Us  Make  Molehills  Out 
Of  Your  Information 

Mountains. 


We’re  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
equipped  and  ready  to  implement  your 
strategic  information  systems  projects. 

Whether  you’re  automating  your 
branch  network  or  your  sales  force,  we 
can  take  your  project  from  start  to 
finish  —  from  system  planning  to  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support. 

That's  because  with  your  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  partnership  you  have 
direct  access  to  MicroAge’s  world-class 
configuration  and  distribution  capabilities. 

And  to  one  of  the  industry’s  largest 
inventories  of  IBM  computers.  From  mis- 


IBM  PS/2  ® 
Servers  And  IBM 
ValuePoint® 
Workstations 
Give  You  The 
Power  To  Move 
Mountains 


sion  critical  to  mainstream  computing, 
IBM  has  the  flexible,  powerful  system  to 
meet  your  demands  for  years  to  come, 
including  the  full  range  of  IBM  PS/2 
servers  and  ValuePoint  workstations. 

What’s  more,  the  national  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  Network  of  owner- 
managed  branch  locations  offers  service 
and  support  that’s  local,  responsive  and 
consistent — anywhere  you  need  it. 

So  if  your  information  systems  pro¬ 
jects  start  to  pile  up,  call  us.  We’ll  give 
you  the  power  to  make  your  informa¬ 
tion  mountains  into  molehills. 


Call  (800)  582-8397  to  learn  how  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 

AND  I  BM  WILL  CUT  YOUR  PROJECTS  DOWN  TO  SIZE. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 

Helping  you  work  faster ,  better,  cheaper 


©1994  MCCI  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers.  Inc. 
MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated  fran¬ 
chised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations.  IBM.  PS/2  and  ValuePoint  are  regis¬ 
tered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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IF  YOU'RE  GOING 

TO  SHAKE  THINGS  UK 

YOU  BETTER  KNOW  WHERE  THEY'RE  GOING  TO  LAND. 


Today,  your  company  has  to  be  as  productive  as  humanly  possible  just  to  survive.  Call 
it  downsizing,  rightsizing  or  restructuring,  it  means  big  changes.  The  level-headed  will 
want  to  know  where  the  pieces  will  land  before  they  shake  things  up. 

Enter  Action  Technologies.  A  comprehensive,  low  risk  approach  to  reengineering 

® 

business  processes.  Our  ActionWorkFlow  System  is  a  suite  of  software  that  analyzes 


for  OS/2 


how  you  do  business  now,  then  implements  the  necessary  improvements.  Our  patented 
approach  tracks  the  interaction  of  people,  not  just  the  movement  of  paper.  You  see  beyond  the 

flow  of  information  to  the  commitments  people  make.  And  your  business  LOTUS  \0TES 
becomes  incredibly  efficient.  We  also  offer  something  rare  in  a  world  that  prizes  technology 
above  all  else.  People.  Our  worldwide  network  of  business  partners  will  help  analyze  your 
specific  issues  and  tailor  our  technology  to  fit  your  needs.  Change  of  this  magnitude  requires 
insight,  foresight  and  a  cool  head.  We  can  help.  We  did  it  for  one  of  the  big  three  car  makers, 
a  leading  computer  company  and  an  international  advertising  agency,  among  others.  We'd  like 
to  do  it  for  you.  Call  us  at  1  -800-WORKFLOW. 

RE  INVENT  YOUR  COMPANY  WITHOUT  RISKING  IT. 


ACTION 
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BY  PORTIA  ISAACSON 


Now  that  real 
PDA  products 
are  hitting  the 
marketplace ,  its 
time  to  take 
another  look  at 
what  the  future 
might  bring 


The  Promise  of  PDAs 

GLORIOUS  GADGETS 

Although  the  road  to  personal 
digital  assistants  (PDAs)  and 
personal  communicators  has 
been  paved  with  great  expec¬ 
tations,  innovative  technolo¬ 
gies,  respectable  investments 
and  customers  clamoring  for 
products,  it  is  now  marked 
with  the  headstones  of  pio¬ 
neering  companies  such  as 
GO  and  Slate.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Where  are  PDAs  to¬ 
day?  Are  they  headed  for  the 
hype  heap?  Or  will  they  even¬ 
tually  fulfill  our  information/ 
communications  dreams? 

PDAs  will  change  dramati¬ 
cally  between  now  and  2005. 
From  today’s  barely  useful 
$1,000  gadgets,  PDAs  will 
evolve  into  an  indispensable 
family  of  handheld  informa¬ 
tion  tools.  By  2005,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  will  be  in  the  $300 
to  $600  range,  with  low-end 
models— such  as  handwriting 
trainers  for  children — at 
$100. 

A  broad  range  of  user-spe¬ 
cific  PDAs  will  be  available:  a 
dictation  PDA  that  translates 
speech  into  text;  a 
wireless  E-mail  device 
for  executives;  a  PDA 
that  recognizes  mathe¬ 
matical  formulas  and 
assists  with  calcula¬ 
tions  for  engineers  and 
students;  a  wirelessly  com¬ 
municating  order-entry  and 
customer  follow-up  tool  for 
sales  professionals. 

PDAs  will  support  count¬ 
less  PCMCIA  wireless-com¬ 
munication  options  such  as 
cellular,  paging  and  wireless 
E-mail.  In  close  quarters  such 
as  classrooms  and  conference 
rooms,  spontaneous  peer-to- 
peer  local  networking  may 
bring  a  whole  new  protocol  to 
business-card  and  personal- 
information  exchange.  By 
2005,  PDAs  will  have  sub¬ 


stantially  replaced  paper  in 
business-  and  personal-infor¬ 
mation  management,  note 
taking  and  forms  applications. 

But  that’s  the  future. 

Back  to  Reality 

THE  HERE  AND  NOW 

The  most  visible  players  in 
the  PDA  world  to  date  have 
been  Apple  Computer  and 
AT&T.  Apple  coined  the  term 
“personal  digital  assistant”  to 
categorize  its  handheld,  pen- 
based  Newton.  AT&T  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  term  “person¬ 
al  communicator”  to  classify 
its  communication-centric 
handheld  product,  the  EO.  Ap¬ 
ple  responded  by  adding  a 
communications  footnote  to 
its  vision,  and  it  became  clear 
that,  in  spite  of  their  names, 
PDAs  and  personal  communi¬ 
cators  would  compete  for  the 
same  customers.  PDA  will  be 
the  moniker  of  choice,  since 
personal  communicator  is  too 
long  for  us  productivity-cen¬ 
tric  folks — and  PC  is  already 
taken. 

Although  Apple’s  Newton 
is  far  from  dead,  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  Spawned 
from  a  grandiose  vision 
of  a  breakthrough,  us¬ 
er-friendly  electronic 
assistant,  when  it  actu¬ 
ally  arrived  the  Newton 
was  so  highly  criticized  in  the 
press  that  Apple  now  insists 
on  a  full  day  of  Newton  train¬ 
ing,  even  for  knowledgeable 
computer  columnists.  What 
could  speak  more  loudly  about 
its  non-ease  of  use? 

Not  quite  a  communicator, 
not  large  enough  for  good 
note  taking  and  with  hand¬ 
writing-recognition  deficien¬ 
cies,  the  Newton  just  couldn’t 
live  up  to  its  advance  billing. 
But  don’t  trash  it  yet.  Re¬ 
member  the  Apple  Lisa?  A 
laughingstock  on  first  deliv¬ 


ery,  Lisa  grew  up  to  become 
Macintosh  and  inspired  Win¬ 
dows.  With  the  Newton,  even 
if  the  first  implementation  is 
poor,  Apple  has  a  strategic 
plan  to  be  the  architecture 
franchiser  of  Newton  hard¬ 
ware  and  software.  And  it  is 
building  an  impressive  list  of 
Newton  licensees,  including 
Sharp. 

When  AT&T  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  EO,  it  was  large  and 
expensive  relative  to  the  PDA 
and  personal-com¬ 
municator  vision. 

With  its  $2,000  en¬ 
try  price,  it  com¬ 
peted  only  as  a 
tablet  pen  comput¬ 
er  in  vertical-mar¬ 
ket  applications. 

The  EO  personal 
communicator  is 
based  on  GO’s  Pen¬ 
Point  notebook-metaphor  op¬ 
erating  system. 

Recently,  AT&T  folded  GO 
into  its  EO  unit  and  made  a 
quiet  announcement  that  it 
was  laying  off  50  percent  of  its 
workforce  and  repositioning 
its  EO  product  as  a  cellular- 
phone-plus,  with  the  first 
product  expected  late  in  1994. 
This  move  marked  the  silent 
death  of  GO’s  much-praised 
PenPoint  operating  system, 
although  we  may  see  future 
AT&T  personal  communica¬ 
tors  with  PenPoint. 


While  Apple  and  AT&T  were 
struggling  to  get  their  prod¬ 
ucts  right,  Tandy  (the 
Zoomer)  and  Casio  (the  Z- 
7000)  joined  the  PDA  brawl 
with  elegant,  low-cost  entries. 
Casio’s  Z-7000,  for  instance, 
costs  about  $900.  Based  on 
GeoWorks’  GEOS  operating 
system  (Sharp,  Canon  and 
AST  Research  have  also  com- 


In  1993, 
80,000  PDAs 
were  sold  to 
end  users. 


By  2005,  wire¬ 
lessly  commu¬ 
nicating  PDAs 
more  powerful 
than  today’s 
desktop  PCs 
will  cost  less 
than  $800. 


On  the  Horizon 


INNOVATION 
MARCHES  ON 
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-Z.  -Lewlett-Packard  has  the  most 
powerful  vehicle  for  the  top  UNIX 
database  applications  to  run  on. 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


JEfewlett-Packard  is  the  #1 
UNIX'  hardware  vendor.  So 
it’s  hardly  surprising  that 
we’re  also  #1  with  the  top 
UNIX  database  vendors. 

More  Oracle  and 
Informix  software 
is  sold  on  HP  than 
on  any  other  UNIX 
platform.  And  we’re  also  the 
fastest  growing  UNIX  platform 
for  Ingres  and  Sybase. 


Our  robust,  rich  feature  sets  offer  mainframe- 
style  functionality.  Another  powerful  reason 
why  our  customers  confidently 
expect  us  to  remain  their  #1 
partner  in  Open  Systems. 

Call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  7567 
for  more  information. 


Think  again. 


JR 


MIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories.  Inc.  In  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  ©1993  Hewlett-Packard  Company  CS09309 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


FRONTLINE 


mitted  to  GEOS-based  prod¬ 
ucts)  and  Palm  Computing’s 
handwriting  recognition  and 
applications,  it  is  packed 
with  a  number  of  goodies: 
Pocket  Quicken  for  on-the- 
go  check  writing  and  cash 
management,  calculator,  dic¬ 
tionary,  spelling  checker, 
translation  dictionary  for  26 
languages,  world  time  clock, 
forms  calculator,  U.S.  holi¬ 
days,  area  codes  and  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  It  even  contains 
the  U.S.  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  highly  compatible 
with  desktop  applications, 
since  the  Z-7000  application 
can  run  on  Windows. 

Application-development 
tools  for  the  Z-7000  are  near 
relatives  to  Windows  tools, 
so  corporations  developing 
specialized  applications  for  it 
will  experience  a  rapid 
learning  curve.  The  Z-7000 
and  the  Tandy  Zoomer  are 
today’s  most  complete 
PDAs.  No  hype,  no  razzle- 
dazzle.  Just  elegant,  useful, 
remarkable  information 
power  in  a  slick  consumer 
package.  It’s  a  terrific  begin¬ 
ning. 

Where  there  is  communi¬ 
cation,  you  can  expect  Mo¬ 
torola.  Its  Envoy,  which  Mo¬ 
torola  says  will  be 
available  this  summer, 
will  include  both  a 
wired  data-fax 
send/receive  modem 
and  an  ARDIS  wire¬ 
less  data-packet  mo¬ 
dem  in  its  base  price 
of  about  $1,500.  En¬ 
voy  also  features  RadioMail 
and  AT&T  PersonaLink 
client  applications,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  are  encouraged  (like 
cellular-phone  buyers)  to 
sign  up  for  one  of  the  associ¬ 
ated  services  when  they 
purchase  Envoy.  Wireless  E- 
mail  alone  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  draw  for  many  con¬ 
sumers,  although  a  host  of 


other  applications,  including 
PenWare’s  PenCell  spread¬ 
sheet  and  Intuit’s  Quicken, 
are  available. 

Based  on  General  Magic’s 
Magic  Cap  platform  and 
Telescript  technology,  En¬ 
voy  features  a  touch  screen, 
voice  notes,  an  on¬ 
screen  touch  key¬ 
board  and  a  pen  for 
electronic-ink  draw¬ 
ings  and  handwritten 
notes  (but  no  hand¬ 
writing  recognition). 
(Sharp,  Sony  and  Nip¬ 
pon  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  have  also  an¬ 
nounced  support  of  Magic 
Cap.) 

Although  no  announce¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  we 
can  expect  to  see  Compaq 
Computer  and  Microsoft 
come  to  market  later  this 
year  with  the  WinPad  PDA. 
Its  strength  will  be  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  Windows  systems 


in  both  user  interfaces  and 
application  program  inter¬ 
faces.  WinPad  will  inherit 
applications  software,  distri¬ 
bution  channels  and  scores 
of  computer  manufacturers 
from  the  Windows  industry. 

The  $ 64,000  Question 

WHO  WILL  PREVAIL? 

When  you  count  the  con¬ 
tending  microprocessor/OS 
platforms  (AT&T’s  Hob¬ 
bit/PenPoint,  Apple’s 
ARM/Newton,  GeoWorks’ 
X86/GEOS,  General  Magic’s 
68349/ Magic  Cap,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  X86/ WinPad  and 
X86/Windows),  you  realize 
that  there  are  more  PDA 
platforms  than  desktop  plat¬ 
forms.  Why  so  many?  Can 
they  all  succeed?  And  if  not, 
which  will  prevail? 

That  depends  partly  on 
our  perception  of  what  a 


PDA  is  and  will  become. 
Should  it  be  mostly  for  com¬ 
munication?  Note  taking? 
Must  PDAs  compete  with 
PCs  in  such  applications  as 
spreadsheets?  Is  it  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  use  a  PC,  or 
should  it  be  a  PC  compan¬ 
ion?  If  a  PDA  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  like  a  telephone  and 
is  for  people  who  do  not  use 
a  PC,  then  it  could  be  based 
on  a  new  platform  (e.g., 
Hobbit/PenPoint, 
ARM/Newton,  68349/Magic 
Cap).  If  a  PDA  must  do 
spreadsheets  and  is  to  be 
used  primarily  by  people 
who  use  PCs  daily,  then 
users  will  want  it  to  be 
based  on  computing  plat¬ 
forms  (e.g.,  X86/GEOS, 
X86/WinPad). 

I  doubt  that  all  of  today’s 
six  competing  platforms  will 
survive.  Each  contender  has 
powerful  partners  and  a  ra¬ 
tionale  for  being.  However, 
the  forces  in  the  PC,  con¬ 
sumer  electronics  and  com¬ 
munications  markets  for 
standards  are  so  powerful 
that  eventually  (by  2005)  I 
expect  three  (or  fewer)  sur¬ 
vivors,  with  one  having  a 
strongly  dominant  market 
share  (80  percent). 

For  a  dramatically  new 
technology,  PDAs  are  right 
on  track.  New  technologies 
always  take  more  time  to 
become  really  useful  and 
widely  accepted  than  we  ex¬ 
pect.  If  PDAs  continue  to 
emerge  at  their  current  rate 
of  growth  in  innovation  and 
customer  awareness,  1997 
will  be  the  year  of  the  PDA 
boom.  BE] 


Portia  Isaacson  is  president 
of  Dream  IT  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  and  publisher  head¬ 
quartered  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  business 
information  to  customers  and 
creators  of  frontline  IT. 


Maybe  the 
winning  PDA 
won’t  be  a 
PDA  at  all  but 
rather  a  sub¬ 
notebook. 
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You’ve  upgraded  just  about 
everything  else.  Now  make  those 
technology  investments  really  pay 
off  by  upgrading 
your  people  with  the 
right  training.  All  it 
takes  is  a  call  to 
ExecuTrain,  the  com¬ 
puter  training  leader. 

While  millions 
are  spent  each  year 
on  technology  in  the 
quest  for  productivi¬ 


lndependent  studies 
of  ExecuTrain  clients 
show  one  day  of 
training  can  improve 
productivity  30%. 


ty,  training  is  surfacing  as  the 
missing  link  to  achieving  greater 


productivity  and  ROI.  In  fact, 
when  an  independently  conducted 
study  asked  business  decision 
makers  about  ways  to  increase 
productivity,  more  than  60%  rated 
training  as  more  important  than 
business  process  redesign,  net¬ 
working,  more  powerful  hardware 
and  friendlier  software. 

Just  one  day  of  ExecuTrain 
training  can  increase  user  pro¬ 
ductivity  30%  or  more.  And  our 
unique,  easy-to-understand  course¬ 
ware  and  outstanding  instructors 
make  it  easy  to  pick  up  new 


computer  concepts.  Best  of  all, 
ExecuTrain  offers  free,  unlimited 
telephone  support,  more  than 
90  locations  worldwide,  and  a 
money-back  guarantee. 

So  make  sure  you  upgrade  the 
“software”  that  can  make  the 
biggest  difference  in  your  produc¬ 
tivity.  Call  ExecuTrain  today  to 
Upgrade  Your  People. 

ExecuTrain 

The  Computer  Training  Leader 

1-800-535-9479 


©1994  ExecuTrain  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  ExecuTrain  and  the  ExecuTrain  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  ExecuTrain  Corporation. 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Neural  Net  Gains 


From  multinational 
corporations  to  off-track 
betting  parlors,  neural 
networks  are  alive 
and  thinking 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


Imagine  a  set  of  algorithms  that  al¬ 
lows  software  to  mimic  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  brain.  Sound 
interesting?  Sure.  But  would  you 
pitch  the  idea  in  your  next  senior- 
management  meeting? 

Neural  networks — computer  sys¬ 
tems  that  approximate  the  way  the 
brain  learns  and  stores  data  by  as¬ 
signing  simple  tasks  to  multiple  pro¬ 
cessors  simultaneously — burst  into 
view  several  years  back.  But  after 
the  initial  publicity  fireworks  died 
down,  these  systems  disappeared 
from  many  business  radars.  It  was 
one  thing  to  build  a  software  system 
capable  of  adaptive  pattern  recogni¬ 
tion  and  identifying  nonlinear  rela¬ 
tionships  in  a  computer  lab,  but  it 
was  quite  another  to  put  this  power 
to  immediate  use  in  a  competitive 
business  environment. 

But  for  some  companies,  neural 
networks  never  went  away;  they 
just  went  underground.  When  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  company’s  established 
systems,  neural  nets  can  goose  per¬ 
formance  by  one  or  two  crucial  per¬ 
centage  points,  reduce  errors,  en¬ 


hance  efficiency,  forecast  results,  fil¬ 
ter  large  amounts  of  data  and  dra¬ 
matically  decrease  the  time  it  takes 
to  build  new  business  models. 

“In  five  years,  you’ll  be  behind  the 
eight  ball  if  you’re  not  fluent  in  this 
technology,”  says  Craig  C.  Smith, 
marketing  database  manager  at 
People’s  Bank  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Smith  has  developed  a  direct-market¬ 
ing  neural-net  model  using  Advanced 
Software  Applications  (ASA)  Corp.’s 
ModelMAX.  “On  the  front  end,  we’ll 
be  able  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
pieces  we  mail.  We’ll  get  the  same 
number  of  new  accounts  with  fewer 
pieces.”  On  the  back  end,  neural-net¬ 
work  models  help  Smith  to  more  ac¬ 
curately  identify  existing  customers 
who  are  likely  to  sign  up  for  new  ser¬ 
vices  as  well  as  those  who  are  likely 
to  take  their  business  elsewhere.  The 
neural  network  allows  “a  lot  more 
segmentation  techniques  and  profil¬ 
ing,”  he  says.  “We  can  include  things 
like  the  volume  of  checks  people 
clear  each  month  and  their  balance 
levels”  as  variables  in  the  models. 

The  case  for  neural  networks 
wasn’t  particularly  helped  by  ear¬ 
lier  coverage,  which  overempha¬ 
sized  the  analogy  between  the  human 
brain  and  simulated  neural  networks. 
“How  are  you  going  to  sell  a  brain  to 
your  average  CIO?”  asks  Ken  Klein- 
berg,  director  of  applied  intelligence 
systems  at  New  Science  Associates 
Inc.,  a  Gartner  Group  company  in 
Westport,  Conn.  “It’s  best  not  to  think 
of  them  in  terms  of  the  brain  at  all.” 

A  conventional  computer  program 
takes  information  in  very  small 
chunks  and  performs  various  process¬ 
ing  chores  on  those  chunks — such  as 
adding  numbers  together  or  switching 
around  the  position  of  words.  A  neural 
network,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
complete  pattern — an  image,  a  set  of 
sounds,  a  list  of  characteristics — and 
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Sound  productivity: 


Solutions  that  work  in  harmony. 

Integrating  your  information  systems— and  increasing  productivity— isn’t  as  easy 
as  it  sounds.  Especially  when  individual  departments  use  their  own  individual  solu¬ 
tions.  That’s  why  it’s  time  you  heard  about  SAP’s  fully  integrated  software  solutions. 

Designed  for  both  client/server  and  mainframe  environments,  SAP’s 
R/3  and  R/2  Systems  bring  all  your  key  players  together— finance,  manufacturing, 
sales,  even  human  resources.  So  when  business-critical  information  in  one 
department  or  location  changes,  other  departments  can  be  updated  automatically. 
Without  skipping  a  beat.  That  means  synchronizing  critical  manufacturing  changes 
with  your  cost  control  staff.  Keeping  customers  attuned  to  exact  delivery  dates. 

And  making  sure  the  information  to  make  all  decisions  quickly  and  intelligently  is 
right  at  hand. 

Want  to  find  out  more?  Call  SAP  and  hear  how 
organizations  are  already  using  our  integrated  software 
solutions  to  improve  their  productivity.  And  that’s 
music  to  anyone’s  ears.  Just  phone  1-800-USA-1SAP.  Integrated  software.  Worldwide * 


©1994  SAP  America,  Inc. 


Firms  at  the  Forefront 

As  many  as  400  vendors  sell  software  and  hardware  that 
incorporates  neural-network  technology  to  some  degree. 
Experts  and  key  players ,  however,  generally  cite  these  six 
vendors  as  being  at  the  forefron  t  of  the  m  arketplace. 


COMPANY  &  LOCATION 

PRODUCTS 

Adaptive  Solutions  Inc. 

Beaverton,  Ore. 

503  690-1236 

Markets  CNAPS,  a  high-end  development 
architecture  for  companies  that  want  to  develop 
and  resell  their  own  neural-net  applications. 

Pricing  is  $34,950  for  the  massively  parallel 

CNAPS  Server  II  processing  computer,  $4,500  for 
the  CNAPS  development  software. 

Advanced  Software  Applications  (ASA)  Corp. 

Pittsburgh 

412  227-5300 

Currently  offers  ModelMAX,  a  $25,000  predictive 
modeling  application  for  direct  marketers,  and 
DBProfile,  new  clustering  software  for  database 
analysis  priced  between  $8,000  and  $10,000.  A 
financial-fraud  application  is  due  by  early  summer. 
Also  produces  custom  applications. 

California  Scientific  Software 

Nevada  City,  Calif. 

916  478-9040 

Offers  BrainMaker  Standard  ($195)  and 

BrainMaker  Professional  ($795),  entry-level 
simulation  packages  that  some  managers 
use  as  a  way  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  neural  networks.  Both  run 
under  DOS  or  Windows;  BrainMaker  Standard 
is  available  for  the  Macintosh  as  well. 

HNC  Inc. 

San  Diego 

619  546-8877 

Offers  a  high-end  line  of  client/server  applications, 
including  the  Falcon  credit-card  fraud-detection 
system  (prices  range  from  $500,000  to  $2  million 
for  a  five-  to  seven-year  contract).  Also  sells  the 
DataBase  Mining  Workstation,  an  $80,000  software 
system  that  allows  users  to  “mine”  their  databases 
and  develop  neural  networks  on  their  own. 

Nestor  Inc. 

Providence,  R.l. 

401  331-9640 

With  Intel  Corp.,  co-developed  the  Nil 000 
neural-network  chip,  which  incorporates  some  3 
million  transistors  to  support  massively  parallel 
processing.  Markets  the  Fraud  Detection  System 
application  (prices  range  from  about  $200,000 
to  $600,000)  and  a  series  of  character-recognition 
products. 

NeuralWare  Inc. 

Pittsburgh 

412  787-8222 

Offers  the  widely  used  NeuralWorks  neural- 
network  development  system  and  is  at  work  on  a 
forthcoming  process-control  application  called 
NeuCop.  Prices  for  the  NeuralWorks  Complete 
System  range  from  $3,995  to  $7,995,  depending 
on  the  hardware  platform. 

tries  to  categorize,  or  recognize,  the 
entire  pattern  simultaneously,  ex¬ 
plains  David  H.  Freedman,  a  CIO  con¬ 
tributing  writer  and  author  of  Brain- 
makers  (Simon  &  Schuster,  1994), 
which  covers  biological  approaches 
to  artificial  intelligence. 

When  people  refer  to  neural  net¬ 
works,  they’re  referring  to  an  artificial 
implementation  in  either  software  or 
hardware,  or  both,  that  attempts  to  im¬ 
itate  the  brain’s  natural  pattern-recog¬ 
nition  prowess.  Through  repetitive 
training — “showing”  the  network 
myriad  examples  of  desirable  and  un¬ 
desirable  data — neural  nets  learn  to 
recognize  patterns  in  nonlinear  data. 

“A  neural  net  is  simply  a  means  of 
approximating  a  nonlinear  relation¬ 
ship  in  software,”  agrees  Jean-Jacques 
E.  Slotine,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  information  sci¬ 
ences  at  MIT  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Because  neural  networks  can  ap¬ 
ply  what  they’ve  learned  to  unfamil¬ 
iar  situations,  and  because  they  are 
particularly  well-suited  to  “needle  in 
the  haystack”  scenarios — finding 
patterns  in  noisy  data,  predicting  out¬ 
comes  and  clustering  data  according 
to  multiple  variables — they’ve  been 
successful  in  areas  such  as  process 
control,  marketing,  fraud  detection, 
financial  analysis,  and  recognizing 
speech,  handwriting  and  characters. 

Hospitals  use  neural  nets  to  pre¬ 
dict  how  long  a  patient  with  a  given 
set  of  symptoms  is  likely  to  remain 
hospitalized;  financial  analysts  use 
them  to  ferret  out  nascent  trends  in 
the  stock  market  weeks  before  they 
become  obvious  to  human  observers; 
manufacturing  plants  use  them  to 
monitor  machinery,  where  they  ex¬ 
pertly  screen  out  insignificant  noise 
but  identify  potential  breakdown  con¬ 
ditions  before  they  become  serious. 

This  year,  Visa  will  begin  using 
neural  nets  to  reduce  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar  annual  burden  of  fraud  for 
its  20,000  card-issuing  member  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  credit  giant  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  two  separate 
neural-net  systems.  One,  which  iden¬ 
tifies  card-holder  risk,  has  been  in 
pilot  mode  since  last  August  and  is 
expected  to  go  live  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  says  Cathy  Basch,  senior  vice 
president  of  risk  management  and 
information  services  for  Visa  in  San 


Francisco.  The  other,  being  devel¬ 
oped  jointly  with  high-end  neural- 
net  provider  HNC  Inc.  of  San  Diego, 
identifies  risky  merchants  or  those 
that  attract  a  lot  of  risky  transac¬ 
tions.  This  system  should  be  online 
by  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

To  minimize  fraud  losses  and  ulti¬ 


mately  shut  down  a  fraudulent  card, 
Visa  must  be  as  close  to  the  bad 
transactions  as  possible.  “A  neural 
net  is  constantly  watching  patterns 
and  training  itself,  so  it’s  more  dy¬ 
namic  than  a  statistical  model  and  can 
react  faster  to  changing  fraud  pat¬ 
terns,”  Basch  explains.  In  tests,  the 
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ComputerLand  Corporation  is  now  Vanstar.  We’ve  changed  the  name  to  better  reflect  how  we’ve  grown  and  changed 
in  response  to  our  customers’  growing  sophistication. 

Were  now  the  nation’s  largest  multi-vendor  PC  network  integrator.  The  largest  multi-vendor  PC  warranty 
service  provider.  The  largest  PC  reseller  to  end-users.  And  we  operate  the  industry’s  most  sophisticated  end-user 
PC  phone  support  service. 

No  other  company  can  offer  the  scope  of  services  and  breadth  of  geographic  coverage  we  do.  Because  we’re  the 
company  at  the  vanguard  of  desktop  technology.  The  company  committed  to  being  the  stellar  provider  of  integrated 
services  and  support  for  large  organizations.  We’re  Vanstar.  To  learn  more,  please  call  us  at  1-800-263-5589. 
The  Technology  Services  Company 
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card-issuer  neural  net  has  produced  a 
28  to  35  percent  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  fraud  dollars  saved  by 
identifying  illegal  transactions  faster 
than  existing  systems  can. 

Many  companies  won’t  need  to  in¬ 
vest  in  specialized  hardware  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  neural  nets,  according 
to  James  Wesolowski,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington-based  In¬ 
ternational  Neural  Network  Society. 
Neural-net  chips  from  companies 
such  as  IBM  Corp.  and  Hitachi  Amer¬ 
ica  Ltd.  or  specialized  neural-net 
servers  from  HNC  and  other  firms 
are  necessary  only  when  analyzing 
large  amounts  of  data  in  a  real-time 
environment,  he  and  others  agree. 

What  is  critical,  the  experts  unani¬ 
mously  insist,  is  that  companies  know 
their  databases  cold.  While  it’s  true 
that  neural  networks  can  learn  to 
choose  their  own  weights  and  param¬ 
eters,  there  is  still  no  substitute  for 
common  sense  and  experience,  says 
Carl  Fink,  founder  of  the  Boston-based 
Oz  Consulting  Group  and  director  of 


“A  neural  net  is  constantly 
watching  patterns  and 
training  itself,  so  it’s  more 
dynamic  than  a  statistical 
model  and  can  react  faster 
to  changing  fraud  patterns.” 

-Cathy  Basch 


the  artificial  intelligence  group  of  the 
Boston  Computer  Society. 

“You  still  need  to  know  your  data 
very  well  for  the  neural  network  to 
work,”  Fink  warns.  “You  need  to 
know  something  about  the  process 
that  generated  the  data  and  what  it 
means  in  a  business  context  so  that 
you  don’t  have  ridiculous  factors  be¬ 
ing  added  in.” 

The  most  successful  business  im¬ 
plementations  of  neural  nets  occur 
in  tandem  with,  rather  than  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  existing  corporate  sys¬ 


tems — which  can  be  welcome  news 
to  wary  IS  managers.  According  to 
ASA  President  and  Founder  Bill 
Gossman,  his  firm’s  ModelMAX  mar¬ 
keting  application  uses  neural  tech¬ 
nology  together  with  other  comput¬ 
ing  techniques — including  expert 
systems  and  genetic  algorithms — to 
achieve  optimum  performance. 

Similarly,  Fink  recommends  that 
businesses  look  for  “pieces  of  the 
problem  that  lend  themselves  to 
neural  nets.  One  part  could  be  pat¬ 
tern  matching;  other  parts  could 
have  hard  and  fast  rules,”  he  says. 

“Neural  networks  are  not  an  over¬ 
all  panacea,”  agrees  Casey  Kli- 
masauskas,  director  of  financial  ser¬ 
vices  and  co-founder  of  NeuralWare 
Inc.,  a  developer  of  neural-net  tools 
and  applications  in  Pittsburgh.  Com¬ 
panies  should  carefully  pick  projects 
“where  incremental  improvements 
will  have  a  payoff.  Where  it’s  appro¬ 
priate,  [a  neural  net  is]  another  tool 
in  the  toolbox.” 

Depending  upon  whom  you  talk 


(APS)  Automated  Prescription  System  •  (CCAS)  Credit  Collection  Accounting  System  •  (CORTS)  •  (CRMS)  Customer  Relations  Management  System  •  (DPMS)  The  Distribution  Purchasing  Management  System  •  (LEMS)  Law  Enforcement  Management  System  •  (RIMS)  Recycling 
Information  Management  System  •  'Job  Training  Partnership  Act'  Application  Software  •  'SalesChek'  Real  Estate  Sales  Analysis  •  'SOFA'  •  “ACCLAIMS"  Andersen  Consulting  Comprehensive  Lottery  Accounting  •  "BISPAC"  Management  and  Accounting  Information  Systems  for  Single 
and*  “FADS"  Fashion  Distribution  System  •  “LOTS"  -  LOAN  ORIGINATION  TRACKING  SYSTEM  •  “NSF"  Check  Tracking  System  •  A.I.M.S.  Retail  Information  System  •  A+  Accounts  Payable  •  A+  Accounts  Receivable  •  A+  Bill  of  Material  *  A+  General  Ledger »  A+  Inventory  Accounting 

•  A+  Inventory  Management  &  Planning  •  A+  Order  Entry  •  A+  Price  Maintenance  •  A+  Purchasing  •  A+  Sales  Analysis  •  A+  Warehouse  Management  •  AARCS  (TM)  Library  Automation  Software  •  ABC  Brokerage  Accounting  Systems  •  ABI  Border  Package  •  ABI  Ocean  and  Air  Customs 
Package  •  ABI/Financials  •  ACCES  FM,  Fleet  Maintenance  •  ACCES  GL  GENERAL  LEDGER  •  ACCESS  -  Property  Management  •  Accident/Health  And  Life  Management  System  -  Core  Application  •  ACCLAIM  •  Account  Reconciliation  System  •  Accounting  Applications  Module  • 
Accounting  Entry.  Posting,  and  Editing  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  • 
Accounts  Payable  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  (AP)  •  Accounts  Payable  (AP)  •  Accounts  Payable  Checkwriting  •  Accounts  Payable  Inquiry  and  History  Processing  (AVEM29)  •  Accounts  Payable  System  •  Accounts  Payable 
System  •  Accounts  Payable  System  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  SYSTEM  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  SYSTEM  •  Accounts  Payable  System  •  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  Additional  Features  and  History  Processing  • 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  CASH  APPLICATION  •  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SYSTEM  •  Accounts  Receivable  System  (ARS)  •  AccuCode  II  •  Accutech  Food  Management  System  •  ACM  Mail  (TM)  •  ACS  Apparel  Industry  Software  6  ACS  IPCS  (Realtime  Plant  Floor)  •  ACS  On-Line  • 
ACS  On-Line  (Manufacturing  and  Distribution)  •  ACS  On-Line/IPCS  •  ACT  1000  Maintenance  Management  System  •  Activity  Reservation  and  Ticketing  System  (ARTS)  •  ACTIV8  •  ACTS  Contractor  •  Actual  Costing  System  *  Ad-Input  Ad  Agency  System  •  ADAMS  (Abacus  Distribution 
and  Accounting  Management  System)  •  AdDept  •  Additional  Alpha  Search  Capabilities  -  MAPICS  II  (AVEM52)  •  Additional  Inventory  Reporting  (AVEM09)  •  Additional  MAPICS  Sales  Analysis  and  Reporting  System  (AVEM62)  •  ADMARC  (R)  •  Administrator  II  •  ADMISSIONS  &  RECRUIT¬ 
ING  (ADMIT)  •  ADMS  -  Auto  Dealer  Management  System  •  ADSERT  (TM)  •  ADT  Lab  Test  Tracking  System  •  ADU  Credit  System  •  Advanced  Business  Manager  •  Advanced  Claims  Edit  -  ACE  •  Advanced  Commercial  Banking  System  •  ADVANCED  FUNCTION  PRINTING  MIGRATION 

•  Advanced  Information  Tracking  •  Advanced  Insurance  System  (AIS)  •  Advanced  Municipal  Management  System  •  Advanced  Process  Industries  •  Advanced  Programmer  and  Operational  Support  Productivity  Software  •  ADVANCED  REGISTRATION  &  STUDENT  SCHEDULING  • 
Advanced  Remittance  Processing  •  ADVANCED  RETAIL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (ARIS)  •  Advanced  Retail  Management  Solution  (ARMS)  •  Advanced  Retail  System  (R)  and  Retailer  Data  •  Advanced  Sen/ice  Management  •  Advanced  Spreadsheet  For  MAPICS/DB  •  Advantage  • 
Advantage-L  Integrated  Legal  Management  System  •  ADW/Construction  Workstation-400  •  ADWARE  •  AERIS  -  Printers  Edge  •  AERIS  Mailing  Lists  •  AERIS/400  Accounts  Payable  •  AERIS/400  Accounts  Receivable  •  AERIS/400  Canadian  Payroll  •  AERIS/400  Construction  Job  Cost  • 
AERIS/400  General  Ledger  •  AERIS/400  Invoicing  •  Affinity  Accounts  Payable  for  Agriculture  •  Affinity  General  Ledger  for  Agriculture  •  Affinity  Payroll  for  Agriculture  •  AGAS  -  Advanced  Group  Administration  System  •  AGENCYMASTER  •  AGO  All  Lines  Premium  Accounting  •  AGO 
Claims  Processing  •  AGO  Expert  Underwriting/Work  in  Process  •  AGO  Policy  Administration  •  AGO  WCSTAT  -  WCPOLS  •  Agribusiness  Software  Applications  -  Warehouse  /  Shipper  •  AIC  Allocation  and  Warehouse  Management  •  Aim  System  for  Radiology  •  AIMS  -  Automated 
Instructional  Management  System  •  AIMS  MENTAL  HEALTH/MENTAL  RETARDATION  SYSTEM  •  AIMS  NURSING  HOME  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  •  AIMS  PHARMACY  SYSTEM  •  Air  Conditioning  &  Heating  Parts  Wholesale  Distnbution  •  Airparts  System  •  Airport  Management 
Information  System  •  Airsoft  Aviation  System  •  AIS  Distribution  Solution  •  AJW  Automotive  Warehouse  -  WD  •  ALAS  (Automated  Lease  Accounting  System)  •  ALE  Delinquent  Loan  Collection  System  •  ALE  Host  Interface  Software  System  •  ALE  Image  Document  Management  System 

•  ALIVE's  AVC  Educational  Utilities  8  All  Facility  Seat  Reservations  and  Business  Package  •  All  Purpose  and  Holiday  Clubs  •  ALLEGIANCE  -  MEMBERSHIP/FUNDRAISING  SYSTEM  •  Allegro  Credit  Union  Software  •  Allegro21  •  Alliance  Replenishment  Planning  (DRP) «  Alternate 
Inventory  Access  •  Alumni,  Development  and  Fund  Raising  Management  System  •  AMAPS/400  •  AMC  College  Health  Service  Medical  Management  System  •  AMC  Modular  Clinic  Management  System  •  AMC  Modular  Occupational  Health  or  Industrial  Medical  Clinic  System  •  AMPS  - 
Repetitive  Automated  Manufacturing  Planning  System  •  AMPS  Release  Accounting  System  •  AMR-CAPS  (Claims  Adjudication  &  Processing  System)  •  AMS  -  Management  Systems  for  the  1990's  •  AMSOFT  (R)  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  SYSTEM  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Demand  Forecasting 
System  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Distnbution  Requirements  Planning  System  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Inventory  Planning  System  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Purchasing  and  Materials  Management  System  •  AMSOFT  MRP-8  (R)  Application  Family  •  Analyst  •  Animal  License  •  Answenng  Service  System  •  AP*  - 
ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 8  APaCS  (Advanced  Patient  Care  System)  •  APaCS  Accounts  Payable  Management  •  APaCS  Administrative  Information  System  •  APaCS  Appointment  Scheduling  •  APaCS  General  Ledger  Management  •  APaCS  Materials  Management  •  APaCS  Medical  Records 
Management  •  APaCS  Nursing  Management  •  APaCS  Order  Communications/Results  Reporting  Management 8  APaCS  Patient  Billing/AR/Bad  Debt  Management  •  APaCS  Payroll/Human  Resources/Timekeeping  Management 8  APaCS  Pharmacy  Management  System  8  APaCS 
Physician  Access  8  APaCS  Radiology  Management  System  8  APaCS  Surgery  Management  System  8  APARTMENT  RENTALS  ADVANTAGE  4.0  8  APPAREL  BUSINESS  SYSTEM  8  APPAREL  CONCEPTS  ®  Apparel  Management  System  8  Apparel  Manufacturing  8  Apparel  Retail 
Management  System  •  ApparelPac  •  APPC  Toolkit  for  Windows  1.11  •  Appcon  Distribution  Software  (Executive  Information  Systems) 8  Appcon  EIS  Systems  (Executive  Information  Systems) 8  Application  Solution  of  Choice  (ASC)  (TM) 8  Application  Systems  Accounting  Package/Property 
Management  (ASAP/PM)  8  Applications  Plus  8  Appraisal  Plus  (R) 8  APR  Plus  Premium  Finance  8  APS  Small  Hospital  Information  System  8  APS,  Automated  Paper  Systems  TM  8  APT  -  Automated  Program  Transfers  (Release  4.0)  8  Archive  Manager 8  ArcMail  (TM)  Set  8  Art  Gallery 
Information  System  (AGIS) 8  ARTESIA  Oil  and  Gas  Advanced  System  •  AS/AP  8  AS/LIMS  8  AS/Practice  Support 8  AS/SET  Project  Resource  Manager  (PRM) 8  AS/SET  Rapid  Systems  Development  (RSD) 8  AS/SET  Unix  Development  Kernel  (UDK)  8  AS/Vu  8  AS/400  (R)  MAPICS  /  DB 
Financial  Analysis  8  AS/400  (R)  MAPICS  /  DB  Payroll  8  AS/400  (R)  MAPICS  /  DB  Purchasing  8  AS/400  "OFFICE" 8  AS/400  CIMS  III  8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Application  Control  System  (TM)  -  5706-001  8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Employee  Management  System  (TM)  -  5706-003  8  AS/400  CIMS  III 
Fixed  Asset  Inventory  System  (TM)  -  5706-005  8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Attendance  System  (TM)  -  5706-009  8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Grading  System  (TM)  -  5706-007  8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Management  System  (TM)  -  5706-006 8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Scheduling  System 
(TM)  -  5706-008  8  AS/400  CIMS  III  Warehouse  Inventory  System  (TM)  -  5706-004  8  AS/400  CSS  -  General  Ledger  -  5706-165  8  AS/400  CSS  -  Graduate  Placement  -  5706-159 8  AS/400  CSS  -  Loan  and  Grant  Tracking  -  5706-162  8  AS/400  CSS  -  Projected  and  Actual  Payment  Tracking 

-  5706-163 8  AS/400  CSS  -  Registration,  Attendance  &  Grading  -  5706-161  8  AS/400  CSS  -  Student  Financial  Tracking  -  5706-164  8  AS/400  CSS  -  Student  Recruitment  -  5706-160  8  AS/400  CSS  -  Students  Accounts  Payable  -  5706-166  8  AS/400  CSS  -  Vendor  Accounts  Payable  -  5706- 
167  •  AS/400  ImagePlus  File  Cabinet  Server  Series  Solution  •  AS/400  VTSS  Graduate  Placement  -  5706-124  •  AS/400  VTSS  Loan  and  Grant  Tracking  -  5706-126  8  AS/400  VTSS  Projected  and  Actual  Payment  Tracking  -  5706-128  8  AS/400  VTSS  Registration,  Attendance  &  Grading 

-  5706-127  •  AS/400  VTSS  Student  Recruitment  -  5706-125  8  ASAP  (R) 8  ASAP  “Automatic  Switch  Accounting  Package"  8  ASAP  General  Aviation  (FBO)  MIS  8  ASAP-HOT!  JOB  SHOP  CONTROL  SYSTEM  •  ASAPMS  PROJECT  SCHEDULING  LIBRARY  8  ASCEND  8  ASCMI  (R) 
Information  Management  System  8  ASIS  -  Automated  Sales  Information  System  8  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Bar  Code  8  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Electronic  Data  Interchange  8  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Multi-Manufacturing  Planning  (Multi-CPU) 8  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Multi-Manufactunng  Planning  (Single 
CPU) 8  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Process 8  Aspect  Manufacturing  •  ASSIST 8  Assist/Message  Director  °  Assist/Network  Harmonizer  •  Assist/System  Automator  •  Association  Management  System  8  Association  Management  System  •  Association  Plus  (TM)  •  ASTOC 8  AS6000  Manifest/Shipment 
Processing  System  8  ATM  Network  Management 8  ATM  Online  Management  •  ATM/PBM/POS/EFTS  Intercept  Processor 8  ATM/PBM/POS/EFTS  Network  (Switch)  Interface  8  ATS/COMP  8  ATS/IMAGE  8  ATS/PAC  8  ATS/RISK  8  Attention  Key  Menu  8  Auction  Systems  8  AUTO  DEALER 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  8  AUTO  FINANCIAL  REPORTING  AND  MANAGEMENT  8  AUTO  LEASING  VEHICLE  CONTROL  &  FINANCIAL  8  AUTO  PARTS  INVENTORY  CONTROL  &  INVOICING  8  Auto  Parts  Rebuilders  System  8  AUTO  PAYROLL  8  AUTO  SALES/SERVICE  FOL¬ 
LOW-UP  8  AUTO  SHOWROOM  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  8  AutoClear  •  Automated  Case  Tracking  System  (ACTS) 8  Automated  Court  Management  System  (ACMS) 8  Automated  Criminal  Information  System  (A.C.I.S  )  Law  8  Automated  Donor  Tracking  System  -  (CAMS)  (R) 8  Automated 
Lease  Records  System  •  Automated  Research  and  Adjustment  System  (ARAS)  8  Automated  Telephone  Collections  8  Automated  Teller  Machine  Interface  8  Automated  Underwriting  System  (AUS)  8  AUTOMATED  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM  8  Automatic  Time  Recording  (ATR) 8  Automotive 
Distnbution  &  Repair  Package  8  Automotive  Inventory  Control  &  Accounting  8  Automotive  Parts  Business  System  8  Automotive  Release  Shipping  Control  System  8  AutoScale  CMRS/Weighing  System  •  Aviation  Management  System  •  Awards/Banking  8  AWARE  Local  Union  Membership 
System  •  AXIS  Telephone  Manager  8  BACHMAN  4  15  8  Backup  and  Tape  Manager 8  Bad  Checks  Prosecution  System  8  Bakco  Warehouse  Management  System  (WMS) 8  Bank  Processing  System  8  Bank  Reconciliation  System  8  Bank  Software  8  Banking  &  Investments  for  County 
Governments  8  Banking  Collection  Accounting  System  (BCAS) 8  Banking  Customer  Information  System  8  BankMate  8  BANKPAK  •  BankRite  8  BankTrade  8  Banktrade  Bank-to-Bank  Reimbursement  System  8  Banktrade  Bankers  Acceptance  Portfolio  Management  System  •  Banktrade 


In  Case  These  20,000  Reasons  To  Consider  AS/400  Aren’t  Enough, 


Right  now  you  can  finance  selected  AS/400®  models  for  as  little  as  1.9%.  Which  may  be  as  good  a  reason  to  consider  the  AS/400  as  its 
20,000  ready-to-run  applications.  But,  while  the  AS/400’s  list  of  virtues  goes  on  forever,  this  deal  won’t.  Install  a  new  AS/400  9404  or  9406  F 
model,  or  upgrade  to  a  9404  or  9406  F  model  by  July  18th,  and  you  can  finance  for  as  little  as  1.9%.  This  rate  also  applies  to  the  operating 


Financing  rates  will  vary  based  on  customer's  credit  rating,  financing  term,  and  financing  option.  1.9  percent  applies  to  best  credit  rating,  36-month  term.  Restrictions  may  apply. 


to,  neural  networks  are  either  natu¬ 
rally  compatible  with  or  natural  com¬ 
petitors  of  statistical  modeling.  On 
the  one  hand,  many  observers  rec¬ 
ommend  that  companies  turn  to 
neural  networks  specifically  for 
cases  where  traditional  statistical 
modeling  has  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  At  the  same  time, 
corporations  such  as  Visa  are  using 
neural  networks  to  enhance  results 
reached  by  a  statistical  model.  The  1 
or  2  percent  performance  improve¬ 
ment  added  by  Visa’s  neural  net  can 
translate  into  thousands  of  dollars  in 
large  applications. 

John  Popowski,  marketing  manager 
at  Plow  &  Hearth,  a  consumer  catalog 
company  in  Orange,  Va.,  says  that  a 
statistics  model  and  a  neural-net  mod¬ 
el  performed  at  the  same  pace  on  his 
direct-market  catalog  database — the 
difference  was  in  front-end  labor.  Be¬ 
fore  experimenting  with  ASA’s  Mod- 
elMAX,  Popowski’s  department  had 
to  turn  to  an  outside  consultant  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  model.  Once  the  depart¬ 


ment  decided  to  bring  the  software  in- 
house,  redevelopment  of  the  model 
took  two  or  more  weeks.  But  since 
Plow  &  Hearth  brought  in  Model- 
MAX,  he  says,  the  staff  can  build  and 
train  a  model  overnight  if  necessary. 

Managers  thinking  of  exploring 
the  neural-net  market  have 
several  options.  More  than  a 
few  market  players  suggest  that  com¬ 
panies  first  buy  a  low-end  package, 
such  as  California  Scientific  Soft¬ 
ware’s  $195  BrainMaker,  to  familiar¬ 
ize  themselves  with  the  underlying 
concepts  before  investing  any  serious 
money.  Others  recommend  sending  a 
few  key  employees  to  courses,  such 
as  those  offered  by  NeuralWare. 

It’s  uncommon  for  a  company  to 
develop  a  neural  network  from  scratch 
entirely  on  its  own,  though  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  providing  it  has  a  neural  expert  on 
staff  or  is  willing  to  train  or  hire  one. 
More  often,  companies  invest  in  a  neu¬ 
ral-net  development  system,  such  as 
those  offered  by  Adaptive  Solutions 


Inc.,  HNC  and  NeuralWare. 

Companies  such  as  ASA  and  Neu¬ 
ralWare  now  offer  complete  neural- 
net  modeling  packages  tailored  for 
such  operations  as  direct  marketing 
and  financial-fraud  detection.  These 
packages  can  save  hours  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  time,  according  to 
users  such  as  People’s  Bank’s  Smith 
and  Plow  &  Hearth’s  Popowski.  Even 
so,  potential  buyers  should  keep  in 
mind  that  these  packages  still  need 
plenty  of  TLC,  particularly  at  the  out¬ 
set,  in  order  to  attain  specific  busi¬ 
ness  goals.  “Neural  networks  have  to 
be  trained  to  exactly  what  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  achieve,”  says  Tod  Loofbour- 
row,  president  and  CEO  of  Founda¬ 
tion  Technologies  Inc.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  consultancy  specializing  in 
knowledge-based  systems.  “Make 
sure  any  off-the-shelf  applications  are 
trained  with  the  same  goals  that  you 
have  for  the  business.”  BEI 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Salem,  Mass. 


Here’s  1.9  More. 


system  and  other  eligible  devices  when  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  the  AS/400.  Remember,  this  is  a  limited  time  offer  from  the  IBM 

■mb*  mmmm 

Credit  Corporation.  Call  1  800  IBM-CALL,  dept.  412,  or  contact  your  local  IBM  marketing  representative.  **^~  —  —  ~^Z 
If  you  d  like  to  hear  about  all  of  the  other  reasons  to  consider  an  AS/400,  call  soon.  There’s  a  lot  to  talk  about.  ~  —  T  ZZ 

Offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1994  IBM  Corp. 


BOOZALLEN 

The  Systems/Business  Balancing  Act 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 

Like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 

That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  start  at 
the  beginning.  Booz-Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-from  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomorrow. 

Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS" 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  applying  the  right 
technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business... systems  that  drive  success. 

Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 


Design  by  Simulation 
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aybe  it  doesn’t  go  from  zero  to  60  mph  in  three  seconds,  but 
Altia  Design  does  let  developers  quickly  design  such  products 
as  automobile  dashboards,  cockpits,  oscilloscopes  and  ultra¬ 
sound  machines.  In  addition,  Altia  Inc.’s  cross-platform  environ¬ 
ment  now  runs  in  Windows  NT  and  3.1  as  well  as  Unix. 

Altia  Design  allows  users  to  assemble  prebuilt  components  such 
as  buttons,  meters  and  dials,  eliminating  the  need  to  write  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  of  code  to  achieve  the  same  results.  Unlike  graphical 
user  interface  builders  or  graphics  toolkits,  which  use  a  limited  set 
of  standard  user  interface  components,  Altia  Design  enables  de¬ 
signers  to  create  custom  dynamic  user  interfaces  that  simulate 
their  physical  counterparts  and  display  real-time  data. 

The  product  gives  designers  full  control  over  input  stimulus,  with  interactive  definition 
of  input  areas,  triggers  and  actions,  so  that  users  can  manipulate  components  with  a 
mouse,  a  touch  screen  or  other  input  device.  Also,  record  and  playback  capabilities  capture 
user  interaction  and  gather  human-factors  data. 

A  $7,900  Unix  version  can  be  used  on  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  Sparc  (or  compatible), 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Windows  NT  units.  The  Windows  3.1  version  is  available  for  386 
and  486  platforms  for  $4,900.  Call  719  598-4299. 

Downtime  Prevented,  Productivity  Gained 

Logic  tells  us  that  it’s  smarter  to  take  preventive  actions  rather  than  costly  corrective 
and  emergency  measures.  A  product  that  enables  client/server  organizations  to  do  that 
is  Maximo  Series  5,  a  computerized  maintenance  management  system  from  Project 
Software  &  Development  Inc.  (PSDI). 

With  the  product,  users  can  track  records  and  monitor  and  analyze  data  such  as  equip¬ 
ment  availability  and  operational  downtime.  It  also  recommends  the  most  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  solutions  for  all  aspects  of  maintenance  operations.  The  automation  of  mainte¬ 
nance  operations  provided  by  Maximo  decreases  downtime,  streamlines  work-order 
processing,  and  enables  preventive  and  predictive  equipment  maintenance. 

Maximo  is  made  up 
of  12  interconnected 
modules  tied  to  a  struc¬ 
tured  query  language 
database.  Modules  ad¬ 
dress  various  aspects  of 
an  organization,  includ¬ 
ing  work-order  man¬ 
agement,  planning  and 
scheduling,  asset  man¬ 
agement,  purchasing, 
resource  management, 
and  reports  and  analy¬ 
sis.  The  Windows-based 
system  features  a  graph¬ 
ical  user  interface  and 
such  standard  conven¬ 
tions  as  toolbars  and 

screen  resizing  and  tiling.  It  also  has  an  industry-standard  editing  kit  for  user  customization. 

Maximo  Series  5  runs  on  DOS,  OS/2,  NLM  and  Unix  platforms.  Supported  local  area 
networks  (LANs)  include  NetWare,  Vines,  LAN  Manager  and  LAN  Server  for  OS/2.  LAN 
pricing,  which  includes  five  clients,  starts  at  $39,800.  For  further  information,  call  PSDI  at 
617  661-1444. 
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Mixed  Messages 


What’s  compact,  used  by  near¬ 
ly  every  traveling  executive 
and  provides  access  to  Word¬ 
Perfect  Office  electronic  messages 
and  calendars?  If  you  guessed  a 
notebook  or  laptop  computer,  you’re 
wrong.  It’s  a  touch-tone  telephone. 
And  WordPerfect  Corp.’s  TeleMail 
makes  it  possible. 

To  use  WordPerfect  Office  from  a 
telephone,  a  user  calls  a  designated 
telephone  number  and  enters  a  lo¬ 
gin  and  password  to  access  her 
mailbox.  TeleMail  will  then  tell  the 
user  how  many  new  messages  she 
has  and  give  her  various  options, 
such  as  listen  to  new  messages, 
listen  to  electronic  calendars  and 
send  messages.  The  system  also 
enables  any  calendar  item  or  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  faxed  to  any  WordPer¬ 
fect  Office  system  that  has  the 
WordPerfect  Office  Fax/Print  Gate¬ 
way  installed. 

If  the  user  wants  to  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  her  assistant,  for  example, 
she  simply  enters  the  identification 
number  of  the  recipient  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  key  pad.  If  the  user  doesn’t 
know  her  assistant’s  ID  number, 
she  would  then  enter  her  name  in¬ 
stead;  through  statistical  algo¬ 
rithms,  WordPerfect  Office  deter¬ 
mines  the  recipient’s  ID  number. 

This  system  requires  a  386  or  high¬ 
er  processor  with  8MB  of  RAM,  OS/2 
2.x,  a  WordPerfect  Office  Message 
Server,  one  or  more  Dialogic  boards 
and  a  telephone  line.  The  product 
costs  $9,995.  Call  800  861-2507. 
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Will  your  technology  vision 
survive  the  decade? 


The  integrity  of  your  company’  future — and  your 
technology  vision — lie  not  solely  on  strategic 
prowess,  but  your  command  of  highly 
sophisticated  technology  concepts,  directions  and 
knowing  THE  RIGHT  QUESTIONS  YOU  MUST  BE 
ASKING  YOURSELF  TO  SUCCESSFULLY 
EXECUTE  YOUR  VISION. 

Presenting  the  International  Communications 
Association’s  1994  Senior  Executive  Program, 
sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine.  Two  full  days  of 
engaging  presentations  and  networking 
opportunities.  Custom  designed  for  information 
technology  executives  in  a  strategic  leadership 

position,  this  unique  educational  opportunity  will 
provide  an  extremely  clear  and  concise  vision  of 
where  key  technology  concepts  will  take  you  over 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years  and  how  you  can 
best  poise  your  company  for  maximum  synergy. 

The  Senior  Executive  Program  is  an  intensive 
senior  management  forum,  cutting  to  the  core  of 
important  industry  issues.  Invaluable  management 


insight  will  be  offered  from  a  presentation  team 
that  only  ICA  and  CIO  Magazine  could  assemble: 
The  Gartner  Group,  Ernst  &  Young,  and 
Deloitte  &  Touche.  The  informational  value  of 
this  year’s  program  makes  it  one  of  1994's  true 
“don’t  miss”  events. 

The  Senior  Executive  Program  will  be  held 
concurrently  with  the  ICA  EXPO  DALLAS  ’94 
Conferences  &  Exposition,  giving  you  full  access  to 
many  other  informative  conference  sessions,  EXPO 
exhibits  and  exclusive  presentations. 

Make  plans  to  join  us  at  the  Loews  Anatole  Hotel 
in  Dallas  for  two  full  days  of  vital  information  and 
peer-to-peer  interaction. 

A  Special  Senior  Executive  Program 
held  in  conjunction  with 
ICA  EXPO  DALLAS  ‘94  ■  May  23  and  24 
Loews  Anatole  Hotel  ■  Dallas,  Texas 


Monday,  May  23 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Presentations: 

“Leading  Trends  in  Information  Services” 

“The  Annual  Survey  Results  of  North  American  Telecommunications  Issues” 
Ernst  &  Young  Presentations: 

“Assessing  the  Business  Benefits  of  Your  Information  Technology  Investments” 
“The  Strategic  Impact  of  Network  Computing  On  Your  Enterprise” 


Tuesday,  May  24 


Gartner  Group  Presentations: 

“Enterprise  Networking  Five  Year  Scenario:  Technologies,  Products, Services  and  Management” 
“National  Information  Highways  . . .  What  Does  It  Mean  For  Users?” 

Tour  ICA  EXPO  Dallas  ‘94  Exhibits 


INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


For  complete  pricing,  registration  information  and  assistance. 

contact  ICA  at  1-800-422-4636. 
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Trident  Hospital  wanted  a 
quicker  way  of  transferring 
radiological  images. 


Finding  a  systems  integrator  with  real-world  experience  in  image 
management  and  complex  system  design  was  in  the  plan. 

The  search  brought  Trident  to  a  partnership  with  Martin  Marietta  to  realize 
their  vision  of  transmitting  patient  images  real  time  to  multiple  locations.  Prior 
to  the  new  system,  images  were  transferred  using  a  courier  or  they  were 
transmitted  over  low-speed  phone  lines.  With  the  new  integrated  system, 
images  that  took  over  an  hour  to  reach  their  destination  now  take  seconds  to 
arrive  -  the  time  it  takes  to  warm  up  an  engine. 

To  help  Trident  meet  its  goal,  Martin  Marietta  drew  on  more  than  25  years  of 
systems  integration  experience  and  provided  the  information  technology 
expertise  required  to  identify,  develop,  and  deploy  this  strategic  initiative. 
Working  closely  with  GE  Medical  Systems  and  BellSouth,  Martin  Marietta 
developed  a  detailed  design,  implementation,  and  test  plan  for  the  first  phase 
of  Trident's  radiology  network. 

In  less  than  5  hours ,  on  the  evening  of  September  13th ,  1993 ,  this  team  had  completed 
the  integration  and  test  of  the  newly  networked  system.  At  8:00  AM  on  September  14, 
1993,  hospital  technicians  began  transmitting  the  first  image  using  the  new  system. 
Within  seconds  the  image  was  available  for  viewing  at  a  remote  site. 
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Management  and  Data  Systems,  640  Freedom  Business  Center 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406,  Phone  1-800-213-0582 


WORKING  SMART 


A  Texas  Loan  Star 


Texas  Commerce  Bancshares 
transformed  its  poky  loan- 
approval  process  into  an 
industry  model 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
state  of  Texas  changed  its 
laws  to  allow  banks  to 
open  branches  statewide — 
rather  than  requiring  each 
institution  to  operate  as  a 
separate  entity — officials 
at  Houston-based  Texas 
Commerce  Bancshares 
(TCB)  Inc.  sensed  a  10-gallon  op¬ 
portunity. 

Before  the  switch,  individual 
TCB  banks  scattered  across  the 
state  conducted  their  own  con¬ 
sumer-lending  activities,  including 
auto  loans,  unsecured  loans  and 
credit  on  demand.  Each  processed 
applications,  made  credit  decisions 
and  collected  unpaid  loans.  And 
each  had  a  different  way  of  handling 
the  process.  The  setup  was  expen¬ 
sive,  labor-intensive,  dependent  on 
paper  files  and  riddled  with  duplica¬ 
tion  and  delays,  says  Allen  Courn- 
yer,  TCB  senior  vice  president. 

TCB  sought  a  business-technolo¬ 
gy  solution  that  would  allow  it  to 
generate  a  larger  volume  of  con¬ 
sumer  loans  at  a  lower  cost.  In  late 
1990,  it  consolidated  all  consumer 
lending  statewide  at  a  new  facility  in 
Houston,  supported  by  a  state-of- 
the-art  electronic  workflow  system 
from  ViewStar  Corp. 

TCB  knew  the  rest  of  the  indus¬ 
try  would  be  watching.  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  a  major  player,  with  $200  mil¬ 
lion  in  after-tax  earnings  in  1993 
and  9,500  employees  in  120  loca¬ 
tions.  And  it  is  performing  on  a  ma¬ 
jor  stage:  Texas  has  1,100  banks, 
more  than  any  other  state,  and  the 
average  household  maintains  multi¬ 
ple  accounts.  Competition  for  con¬ 


sumer  lending  is  high;  profit  mar¬ 
gins  are  thin. 

Under  the  old  method,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  visited  a  bank,  filled  out  a 
credit  application,  then  waited  to 
see  a  loan  agent.  Many  banks  had 
only  one  or  two  loan  officers,  so  the 
applicant  could  face  a  long  wait  in 
the  lobby.  After  the  officer  and  cus¬ 
tomer  met  face  to  face,  the  applica¬ 
tion  passed  to  a  clerk  for  a  credit 
check  by  phone,  a  process  requiring 
at  least  20  minutes.  Later,  the  clerk 
returned  the  file  to  the  officer,  who 
analyzed  the  data,  decided  whether 
to  grant  the  loan,  called  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  prepared  documents. 
Typically,  the  paper-intensive  work- 
flow  took  up  to  a  full  day. 

Since  April  1991,  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  online,  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  electronic  file  passed  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  next  available 
employee  at  every  stage.  Local 
banks  fax  the  application  directly  in¬ 
to  the  Houston  loan  system,  from 
which  a  clerk  shoots  off  an  electron¬ 
ic  credit  inquiry  to  a  New  York  cred¬ 
it  service.  The  data  bounces  back  in 
less  than  30  seconds. 

Then  the  elec¬ 
tronic  file  moves  to 
a  loan  officer  in 
Houston  for  the  fi¬ 
nal  decision.  If  it’s 
thumbs  up,  a 
keystroke  gener¬ 
ates  the  documents 
and  faxes  them  to 
the  branch  for  the 
customer  to  sign.  If 
not,  the  file  returns 
to  the  branch  elec¬ 
tronically,  where 
local  officials  notify 
the  customer.  The 
system  also  gener¬ 
ates  a  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  the  rejec¬ 
tion. 

In  planning  the 
center,  TCB  envi¬ 


sioned  a  three-hour  turnaround 
time.  In  practice,  Cournyer  says, 
the  process  takes  90  minutes  about 
90  percent  of  the  time.  Loan  volume 
has  tripled,  and  department  staffing 
was  cut  50  percent  statewide, 
Cournyer  says.  The  300  to  400  af¬ 
fected  employees  were  given  new 
jobs  or  offered  transfers  to  other  lo¬ 
cations. 

Other  departments,  such  as  trust 
and  collections,  can  also  use  the 
system  to  access  customer  files. 

And  officials  have  scanned  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  signature  cards  into  a  central 
record  base  in  Houston;  TCB  tellers 
anywhere  in  Texas  can  contact  the 
loan  center  and  get  a  faxed  copy  of  a 
signature  in  seconds. 

The  new  system  also  facilitates 
growth  by  letting  the  center  link  up 
quickly  with  new  divisions,  such  as 
the  40  First  City  banks  TCB  bought 
in  1993.  “All  we  had  to  do  at  any  of 
the  First  City  banks  we  acquired 
was  add  a  fax  machine  and  a  laser 
printer  and  we  were  in  business,” 
Cournyer  says. 

Finally,  the  experiment  has  raised 
the  company’s  profile,  turning  it,  in 
Cournyer’s  words,  from  a  follower 
in  the  industry  into  a  leading-edge 
player.  He  and  his  colleagues  regu¬ 
larly  host  visitors  from  banks  be¬ 
yond  the  Lone  Star  State  who  are 
curious  about  the  system. 

-Anne  Stuart 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Texas  Commerce  Bancshares  Inc., 
Houston 

Application:  Central  loan-application  facility 

Sponsor:  Allen  Cournyer,  senior  vice  president 

Technologies:  Novell  LAN-based  system  with  486SX 
workstations  equipped  with  ViewStar  Corp.  electronic 
workflow  and  imaging  software 

Scope:  435  loan-center  employees;  more  than  100 
branches  statewide 

Objective:  To  consolidate  consumer-lending  activities, 
generating  more  loans  at  lower  cost 

Payoff:  Loan  volume  tripled;  staffing  cut  50  percent 
statewide 

Value  Added:  System  used  for  other  purposes;  new 
branches  easily  brought  online;  bank  officials 
frequently  serve  as  consultants 
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Sounds  crazy,  huh?  Well 
it  isn’t.  If  you’ve  been 
trying  to  figure 
out  how  to 
squeeze  better 
returns  from  your 
IT  investment,  you 
should  call  ROLM. 

We  can 

help  protect  your 
investment  because 
our  phone  systems  work  within 
your  existing  LAN,  PC,  or  mainframe  environment.  We 
can  also  help  your  business  run  a  lot 
more  efficiently.  Adding  thousands  to 
your  bottom  line. 

The  IT  department  for  Collin 
County,  Texas  couldn’t  agree  more. 
With  just  a  handful  of  staff  members, 
they  had  to  service  a  county  that  was 


ROLM  is  part  of 
the  Siemens  family, 
the  world's  largest 
pnvate  commumcatjon 
systems  manufacturer 
We  have  the 
technology  to  help 
your  business 
work  more  efficiently 
worldwide. 


chose  to  install 
a  ROLM  phone 
system.  Now  they  can 
easily  handle  the 
increase  in  inconffhg  calls  and  transmit 
data  through  those  same  lines. 

The  result:  an  improved  data  transmission 
system  that  will  save  them  $50,000  annually,  not  to 
mention  an  additional  $60,000  on  their  annual  phone 
bill.  And  they  estimate  they’ll  save  two  million  dollars 
over  the  next  ten  years  when  they  take  into  account  the 
increased  volume  of  calls. 

If  you’d  like  to  help  your  company  reduce  costs, 
increase  revenues  or  improve  customer  service,  call  the 
phone  number  below.  We  ll  be  glad  to  send  you  our  free 
booklet  entitled  “101  Ways  To  Make  Or  Save  Money 
With  Your  Phone  System.  And,  of  course,  it’s  a  free  call. 

See,  we’re  already  saving  you  money. 


growing  fast.  Rather  than  subject  this  influx  of  callers 
to  busy  signals  and  long  hold-times,  their  IT  department 


A  Siemens  Company 

1-800-R0LM-123  ext.  CI02 
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We  didn’t  say 
COBOL  Workbench  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  You  did. 


PC  SOFTWARE  DOS-Based 
BRAND  CASE 

PREFERENCE 


AMONG  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS 
Question:  Which  brands  of  DOS-based 
CASE  software  are  currently  installed  it 
your  organization? 


1  OrV'N 


INSTALLED 
IN  COMPANY 


EASY  TO  USE 


KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Telon) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Realia) 

Intersolv 

(VSDesigner) 

Svhase 


Micro  Focus 

(Workbench)  3H% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench)  17% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator)  9% 

Computer  .Associates 
(CA-Realia)  8% 

Visible  Systems  Corp. 

(Visible  .Analyst  Workbench)8% 
Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF))  4% 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 
(Teamwor1 '  2% 


Question:  For  each  of  the  DOS-based  C4SE  software  listed,  please  indicate  which 
company  you  most  closely  associate  with  each  characteristic: 

•Easy  to  use  •Best  technology  •Best  price  /performance 

•Best  service/support  •  Best  documentation  •  Prefer  to  do  business  with 


Question:  Which  brands  of  DOS-based 
CASE  software  are  likely  to  he  purchased 
during  the  next  12  months? 


TOfTsS’^, 


BEST 

TECHNOLOGY 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 

29% 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

26% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

24% 

Computer  .Associates 
(CA-Realia) 

5% 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 
(Teamwork) 

3% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

3% 

Computer  .Associates 
(CA-Telon) 

2% 

Svb-- 

•a**'"'*’" 

BEST  SERVICE/ 
SUPPORT 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineermg 
Workbench) 

26% 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 

26% 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IF.F)) 

19% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

10% 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 
(Teamwork) 

3% 

Computet  .Associates 
"~A-Realia) 

3% 

BEST 

DOCUMENTATION 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 

34% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineermg 
Workbench) 

31% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

10% 

Texas  Instruments 
(InformationEngineermg 
Facility  (IEF)) 

7% 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Realia) 

3% 

Svbast^^_^ 

PREFER  TO  DO 
BUSINESS  WITH 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 

28% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

23% 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

19% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

6% 

Computer  .Associates 
(CA-Realia) 

4% 

Computer  Associates 

PLAN  TO  BUY 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 

50% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

29% 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

16% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

5% 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 
(Teamwork) 

3% 

Computer  Associates 

BEST  PRICE/ 
PERFORMANCE 

Micro  Focus 
(Workbench) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

30% 

(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

14% 

Intersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 

11% 

(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

11% 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Realia) 

Visible  Systems  Corp. 

5% 

(Visible  .Analyst  Workbench)5% 

Cadre  Technologies, 

K^TTeamwork) 

We’ve  always  believed  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench® 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  Now  you’ve  confirmed  it  by  unequivocally 
placing  it  first  in  the  1993  Computerw orld  PC  Software 
Brand  Preference  survey. 

You  voted  COBOL  Workbench  as  Best  Technology 
and  Easy  to  Use.  That’s  not  all.  Workbench  has  also 
won  top  honors  in  Price/Performance,  Best  Documentation,  Plan 
to  Buy,  and  most  importantly,  you  chose  Micro  Focus  as  the 
company  you  Prefer  to  do  Business  With.  According  to  you  there 
was  no  contest. 

Not  surprising  really.  There  is  no  better  technology  for 
developing  new  systems  or  re-engineering  existing  applications 


EASY  TO  US# 


on  the  workstation.  Programmers  find  Workbench  puts  them 
directly  in  control  of  their  development  environment,  delivering 
quality  business  applications  on  time  and  on  budget. 

If  it  isn’t  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench,  it  isn’t  in 
the  running.  That’s  not  just  our  opinion,  it’s  yours. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  1993  Computerworld  survey, 
or  for  more  information,  call  800-MF-COBOL,  (800-872-6265). 


MICRO  FOCLtf 

Micro  Focus  Inc.  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  856  4161. 


Micro  Focus  and  COBOL  Workbench  are  registered  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus,  Inc  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

GSA  Contract  Number  GS00K93AGS6403.  In  Canada  call  IBM  Canada  at  1-800-465-1234. 


